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Marketing the 1948 Crop of Honey 


|Talk by Harold J. Clay, U. S. Department of Agriculture, before the National Federation 
of Beekeepers’ Associations Meeting at St. Louis, Missouri, December 15, 1948.] 





Harold J. Clay 


The average commercial beekeep- 
er is confronted this season with one 
major problem before which others 
seem to him to be relatively insig- 
nificant: how can he sell his honey 
at a price that will return at least 
the cost of production? 

Ideas regarding the cost of pro- 
duction vary widely, depending up- 
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on the extent to which the beekeep- 
er and his family can do the neces- 
sary work; the value placed on their 
services; the nectar flow in a given 
season; and the extent to which the 
beekeeper utilizes possible shortcuts 
in his work. But letters received by 
the Department from many parts of 
the country indicate that men who 
have been in the beekeeping busi- 
ness for many years are either cut- 
ting down on their colonies or drop- 
ping out of the business altogether, 
to try some other work that seems 
to offer a greater financial return if 
not as much enjoyment. This is not 
a universal condition, fortunately, 
for many beekeepers are apparently 
continuing to make a satisfactory 
living from their bees. Neverthe- 
less, average net prices to produc- 
ers, in wholesale containers, are un- 
questionably lower. 

Sugar Prices Closer to Honey 

Than Before the War 

Among the various causes to 
which beekeepers ascribe the reason 
for the low price of honey, the 
greater availability of sugar and its 
low price rank high. Actually, how- 
ever, although we are consuming 
more sugar than during the war, the 
November 16 estimates indicate that 
the 1948 consumption of sugar is 
still below the 1935-39 average. And 
the selling prices of honey today, 
both wholesale and retail, are rela- 
tively lower than those of sugar, 
compared with prewar days. 
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There is little profit in saying 
now that to a greater degree than 
they would like to admit, much of 
the real responsibility for the cur- 
rent low prices of honey lies with 
large honey bottlers. When decon- 
trol of OPA honey prices was being 
urged by industry leaders, they a- 
greed that price advances for honey 
would be held to modest increases. 

Instead, there developed what ap- 
peared to be an effort to see who 
could advance prices the highest and 
the quickest. In consequence, many 
good customers of honey, including 
bakers, stopped buying it, and will 
again have to be sold on the advan- 
tages of the product. When prices 
started down again they were at the 
top of a long toboggan slide. The 
law of physics which says that for 
every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction is also the law of 
economics. Had prices of honey not 
been boosted to such astronomical 
heights they would not have slump- 
ed so far. 

There is another reason for pres- 
ent low prices that is often lost sight 
of. When large crops of honey were 
produced before the war, commer- 
cial beekeepers got busy individual- 
ly and did something about it per- 
sonally. They loaded their honey 
on a truck and went out and sold it, 
either to stores or to individuals. 
The easy marketing opportunities of 
war days got many beekeepers out 
of the habit of making the necessary 
effort to sell honey. Today, they 
want someone else to do the selling 
job. That is one of the major causes 
of recent surpluses and prevailing 
low prices. 

Carelessness in the quality of hon- 
ey which was packed and sold dur- 
ing the war, especially the offering 
of imported honey of a color and 
flavor which were generally unac- 
ceptable to buyers in the areas in 
which sales were attempted, also 
lessened consumer confidence in 
honey as a whole. Here again, a 
sincere selling job will be required, 
coupled with present-day offerings 
of high quality honey, well packed 
in attractive containers, to rebuild 
general consumer approval of hon- 
ey. 
Higher Trade Margins Lessen 

Returns to Beekeepers 
Again, dealers’ margins were le- 
gally increased during the OPA 
price control period, and still are 
wider than in prewar days. Deal- 
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ers expect, and secure, a greater 
margin of profit on honey than on 
many other foods which to them, 
perhaps, seem to be less in the lux- 
ury class, and on which they must 
limit their profits in order to remain 
competitive. 

The job confronting the industry 
is to add a sufficient amount to the 
present monetary return of beekeep- 
ers to make the business profitable 
enough so that men will join bee- 
keeping ranks instead of dropping 
away from them, as they are doing 
today. 

In the first place, many beekeep- 
ers enjoy working leisurely with 
their bees, and taking many steps 
which are interesting and entertain- 
ing to them but which could be 
eliminated without lessening the 
yield of honey. If beekeeping and 
extracting techniques were restrict- 
ed to the real essentials, many bee- 
keepers could handle many more 
colonies than they are doing today 
on the same overhead of time and 
money. 

Government “Assistance” of 
Uncertain Value 

I will touch only lightly on the 
possibility of government support. 
Whether the two purchases made 
during the past year, totaling some 
16% million pounds of honey, were 
of real assistance to the industry is 
a debatable matter in the industry. 
I am sure that I would find many 
supporters of the theory that the in- 
dustry would have been the strong- 
er today if it had spent, in active ef- 
forts to dispose of that honey, the 
time and effort expended in devel- 
oping interest in the purchase pro- 
gram. At any rate, it is probable 
that if any future buying programs 
should be promulgated under the 
authorization of present legislation 
they would necessarily be at price 
levels sufficiently low as to. bring 
dissatisfaction, displeasure, if not 
disgruntlement to many in the in- 
dustry. 

What might happen if beekeepers 
and their leaders forgot entirely the 
possibility of Uncle Sam _ buying 
honey and decided to follow a mot- 
to of George Washington Carver, the 
famous negro scientist: ‘““Make the 
most of what you have, to git what 
you aint got’? 

Future of Beekeeping Deserves 

More Faith on Part of Industry 

In honey, with its aura and back- 
ground of romance, its sweetness, 
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and the pleasant connotations of the 
word itself, to reinforce all the good- 
ness and food value which we know 
honey contains, plus the fascination 
of the story of the life of the hive, 
beekeepers have a food product 
whose sale should be far easier than 
that of other products. Regardless of 
statements made here yesterday, in 
the past beekeeping has brought a 
comfortable living and enjoyable 
work to thousands of families, and 
it is still doing so. Does not the 
present day willingness of many 
beekeepers to drop out of the busi- 
ness without really making a vigor- 
ous effort to make a living at it 
indicate a lack of faith in honey 
which the commodity does not de- 
serve? The unknown author of He- 
brews said that ‘faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen’. If bee- 
keepers and industry leaders will 
work more effectively while they 
hope, the evidence that the author 
mentioned may shift from things un- 
seen to those that are seen. Most of 
you will agree with me that honey 
as a commodity deserves that faith. 


One evidence of lack of faith is 
seen in the apparent efforts of some 
large packers to keep honey prices 
lower than necessary. Reports come 
to us that various dealers get, with- 
out any objection, from 5 to 10 cents 
a pound more for their honey than 
dealers elsewhere obtain, and with- 
out lessening the volume which they 
sell. Yet during the past year or 
two we have all seen indications of 
an apparent desire on the part of 
honey packers to cut prices far be- 
low normal market levels in an ef- 
fort to dominate sales in certain 
markets. 


If the losses sustained by packers 
and beekeepers in these price-cut- 
ting struggles were used in letting 
people know that honey was for 
sale in certain stores in those cities 
at fair prices, not alone would the 
market in those areas absorb much 
more honey, but demand for honey 
would increase in nearby sections 
also, and beekeepers would be paid 
better. If a packer of jellies moves 
into a new market he doesn’t usu- 
ally feel it essential to drop prices 
in order to get a start in that mar- 
ket. If the present practices of some 
large honey packers are continued 
there will certainly be no reason for 
the Department of Justice to inves- 
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tigate the industry for price collu- 
sion or anti-trust violations. 
It is Easier to Lower Prices 
Than to Raise Them 

Until beekeepers and commercial 
packers realize that selling prices 
on an entire large market, and be- 
yond, can be lowered by cutting 
prices on even a truckload lot, it is 
going to be difficult to maintain the 
price levels which honey deserves. 
It is true that one small firm cannot 
readily raise the market level of 
honey in a community, but in the 
light of marketing experiences of 
recent years, both before and since 
the war, it is also true that a single 
packer has on more than one occa- 
sion been able to lower market lev- 
els of honey over a far wider area 
than he had any anticipation of do- 
ing when he offered his honey at 
cut prices. 

I believe in cooperative principle, 
and in more cooperatives rather 
than fewer. But in times of abun- 
dance of honey beekeepers can of- 
ten help most by doing a larger 
share of actual marketing than they 
do today. 

As an example of what I have in 
mind, one of my associates in the 
Department of Agriculture recently 
told me that during the so-called de- 
pression period, when she was liv- 
ing in Iowa, she bought honey in 
60-pound cans from Minnesota at 
5% to 6 cents a pound, packed and 
sold it at 19 cents wholesale and 25 
cents retail in 1-pound jars, and at 
about 15 cents per pound in 5-pound 
pails. In spite of the shortage of 
money in that depression period, 
she made $9 to $10 per day above 
all expenses, and is looking forward 
to going back into the honey busi- 
ness when she leaves the govern- 
ment service. Other girls and young 
men, and older folks, for that mat- 
ter, can profitably do the same 
thing today, and lessen the burden 
on the larger marketing organiza- 
tions. 

Possibilities in National 

Honey Week Not Being Utilized 

I have often wondered why more 
recognition was not paid by honey 
industry leaders to the marketing 
possibilities inherent in National 
Iioney Week, which comes the last 
week in October. This is, as all bee- 
keepers know, the period when hon- 
ey is in greatest demand, yet too lit- 
tle effort is made by others to take 

(Continued on page 78) 
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St. Louis National Convention pollinat 
(Continued from January issue) cn eo 
agai 
thiazole 
To give a detailed report of a National bee convention need of 
one would have to be in half a dozen places at the same teaching 
time and even then some important events would be (5) E 
overlooked. It was like attending a three-ring circus— presiden 
something doing every minute—conferences, committee how this 
meetings running into the late hours of the night, and ed at t 
the main program. A.B.B.A 
In presenting pictures of some of the celebrities Mr. understa 
and Mrs. George Nagel of St. Louis should be included, the buye 
but unfortunately our camera failed to function proper- A.B.B.A 
ly. Mr. Nagel is the dynamic secretary of the St. Louis- ity and s 
St. Louis County Beekeepers’ Association and did much (6) D 
for the success of the convention. on resea 
Most of these speakers were caught in the act of pro- short cu 
claiming some truths—the gist of which we shall try to ough k 
give: bees sh 
(1) R. B. Willson of New York City, past chairman of age 
the Honey and Pollen Plants Committee, now chairman “+ fein 
of the recently established Honey Utilization Committee, : (t) -“* 
mentioned the valuable work the Plant Committee has Ohic C 
done in the propogation of honey and pollen plants in lo Ol 
various states, enlisting the cooperation of agronomists 
and soil conservationists. Agriculture needs bees for llv 
pollination and beekeepers need better bee pasture— fre a 
more legumes. dling a 
(2) Glenn O. Jones of Atlantic, Iowa, Secretary-Treas- ably rap 
urer of the American Beekeeping Federation. This is ra pres 
the new name of our national organization, an over-all (8) D 
organization which will seek to coordinate activities of U.S. De 
various sectors of our industry. Mr. Jones summarized in f enaten. 
the accomplishments of the past year and outlined the henews t 
objectives for the future. It is hoped that beekeepers ceptable 
everywhere may get solidly behind the Federation pro- hemene a 
gram, giving it moral and financial support. As brought he damm o 
out by Roy Grout of Hamilton, Illinois, the new presi- ey resee 
dent, our industry needs a more united front, (9), Ha 
(3) Woodrow Miller of Colton, California, the retiring tor of th 
president of the Federation, in his opening address said tance of 
most commercial beekeepers will be forced to retrench— tainer is 
will buy new trucks only when needed. The present the enorn 
price situation may warrant some government help but the Instit 
eventually beekeepers should solve their own problems. the room 
(4) Jas. I. Hambleton, Senior Apiculturist, of Belts- from nev 
ville, Maryland, who has a bird’s-eye view of our indus- | the impo 
try, emphasized the need for continued research work, Seal of A 





dustry’’. 
but he is 





even though a research project is never 
finished. It is up to the beekeeper to sell 
pollination to the Soil Conservation Com- 
mission. He gave a word of caution 
against placing too much faith in sulfa- “>> 
thiazole to cure AFB. The industry is in 

need of trained workers for research, 

teaching, and extension. 

(5) E. C. Bessonet of Donaldsonville, Louisiana, past 
president of American Bee Breeders’ Association, told 
how this organization was started from an idea express- 
ed at the Tampa meeting. The main objective of the 
A.B.B.A. is to improve stock and bring about a better 
understanding between the southern bee breeders and 
the buyers of bees. The emblem now being used by the 
A.B.B.A. members is calculated to help insure good qual- 
ity and service. 

(6) Dr. R. L. Parker of Manhattan, Kansas, speaking 
on research, said we need studies on queen rearing, also 
short cuts in apiary management based on a more thor- 
ough knowledge of bee behavior. Genetical work on 
bees should be continued. Further work on European 
foulbrood is needed as it is very prevalent in some areas. 
Dr. Parker also mentioned the dire need for more train- 
ed personnel to undertake needed research work. 

(7) Lloyd C. Gardner of Delaware, Ohio, manager of 
Ohio Cooperative, had as his topic ‘‘The Ills of Our In- 
dustry’. Our honey market surely needs stabilization 
but he is opposed to subsidies except those which are ac- 
tually needed for the present situation. The average 
grocer does not care to take the risk involved in han- 
dling honey. He wants to handle an item with a reason- 
ably rapid turn-over. Some of the blame connected with 
the present honey situation lies with the honey handlers. 

(8) Dr. J. W. White, Chemist, Biochemical Division, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Philadelphia, who is engaged 
in honey research, has under way a project to treat 
honeys having objectionable flavors and make them ac- 
ceptable to the trade and at the same time retain the 
honey characteristics. If such proves successful and can 
be done economically, this should mark an epoch in hon- 
ey research. 

(9) Harriett M. Grace of Madison, Wisconsin, Direc- 
tor of the American Honey Institute, stressed the impor- 
tance of packaging honey attractively. The food con- 
tainer is a salesman. To give the audience some idea of 
the enormous amount of publicity honey receives through 
the Institute, two long sheets were unrolled the Iength of 
the room showing thousands of press releases on honey 
from newspapers and iournals over the country. But 
the important news is that the Institute has secured the 
Seal of Acceptance of honey for infant feeding from the 
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Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association 
—a great achievement. 

(10) C. J. Hudson of Atlanta, 
Georgia, chairman of the Honey 
Grades Committee, mentioned the 
many flavors of honey in the south- 


east. Most people like certain fla- 
vors. Clean honey, properly pack- 
aged and displayed, will bring a 


premium price. 

(11) Roland W. Selman of Kansas 
City, Missouri, in speaking on in- 
dustrial uses of honey, said that 
practically no research is being done 
on honey and some is needed. Hon- 
ey gives the crust of bread a rich 
light brown color. The mere name 
“honey” tends to enhance the value 
of the product in which it is used. 
Five hundred million pounds of hon- 
ey would be used annually if 60 per- 
cent of the bakers used honey. 

(12) Clarence Benson of Phoenix, 
Arizona, substituting for J. E. Eck- 


ert of Davis, California, chairman of 
Agricultural Relations Committee, 
told beekeepers that if they had not 
suffered losses from spray dusting 
they were lucky. If and when bee- 
keepers do get hit with poison they 
will immediately become interested 
in this problem. Beekeepers must 
be on the alert. DDT isn’t danger- 
ous when applied properly. We 
must not antagonize farmers. 


H. H. Root of Medina, Ohio, pre- 
sented a color movie of bees at the 
evening session after which Walter 
Kelley of Paducah, Kentucky, con- 
ducted a round-table on marketing. 

The banquet was ably toastmas- 
tered by M. G. Dadant of Hamilton, 
Illinois. 

The $25.00 honey slogan contest 
was won by Hazel R. Crawford of 
Humbold, Iowa, with the slogan: 
““‘Honey—healthful, delicious, highly 
nutritious’’. 

(To be continued) 


(Continued from page 75) 
advantage of the publicity develop- 
ed for National Honey Week by the 
American Honey Institute. What 
the Institute is doing now in rela- 
tion to National Honey Week is fine, 
but there is too much tendency to 
let the Institute shoulder the whole 
burden and responsibility of ‘this 
week and not to take advantage of 
the publicity that the Institute has 
built up through its newspaper, ra- 
dio, and other contacts at that time. 

Other industries are far more 
ready to take full advantage of their 
“weeks” than are beekeepers and 
honey packers. For example, for 
its first annual National Cranberry 
Week, which came just before Na 
tional Honey Week, the National 
Cranberry Association made large 
numbers of mats and stereotypes for 
use in dealer, newspaper, and hand 
bill advertising; Sammy Kaye intro- 
duced a new song “The Cranberry 
Bounce” over his coast-to-coast ra 
dio program; Arthur Murray launch 
ed a new dance, also known as “The 
Cranberry Bounce’; the Governors 
of most of the 48 states issued offi 
cial Cranberry Week proclamations; 
a Cranberry Queen was crowned at 
a colorful cranberry festival staged 


at Carver, Massachusetts, in the 
heart of the cranberry producing 
territory; and Cranberry Red was 


introduced as a high fashion color in 
clothes and cosmetics 
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I suggest that a Publicity or Pub- 
licity - and - Advertising Committee 
be added to the list of Federation 
committees for the coming year, and 
that this include some of the pub- 
licity-minded men in the industry 
who through radio, magazine, and 
newspaper advertising have been 
successful during the past season in 
creating and building up interest in 
honey. 

It is a temptation to continue talk- 
ing about other marketing possibili- 
ties, but I have already taken too 
much time. In conclusion let me 
say that marketing the 1948 crop of 
honey, or the honey crop of any oth- 
er year, will depend largely on the 
energy and willingness to work of 
beekeepers and their leaders, and 
especially on their willingness to 
take advantage of new merchandis- 
ing methods and techniques which 
are constantly greeting the public 
these days. 

A few weeks ago an editorial in a 
florist trade paper read, ‘‘The hon- 
eymoon is over The long, sunny 
years of the sellers’ market have 
gone beyond recall, leaving the av- 
erage florist relaxed and soft. Now 
is the time to roll up your sleeves 
and go after business—sharpen all 
your sales tools—merchandise to the 
limit, and sales will go up.” That is 
good advice also to those who have 
honey to sell. 
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Section Comb Honey Production 


By George Rehman, 

[George Rehman, a producer of fancy 

section comb honey, has consented to write 

a series of articles telling us something 
about how he does it and why.—Ed.] 


After producing section comb hon- 
ey for several years I have adopted 
a system of management that makes 
a perfect section of comb honey, the 
grade that brings repeat orders. 

Lightweight, dripping, soiled, cull 
sections of honey will never offer 
any competition to the clean well- 
filled section of white-capped hon- 
ey. The beekeeper must be very 
exacting in producing and handling 
comb honey and be located in a dis- 
trict suitable for comb honey pro- 
duction. 

The honey house need not be 
large but must be well built and 
positively bee-proof; also, mice have 
no place in a honey house. The ce- 
ment floor in our honey house was 
damp when first built, the building 
having a musty smell and any arti- 
cles placed on the floor soon collect- 
ed mould. To remedy this, we cov- 
ered the original cement floor with 
heavy asphalt paper and ran a 3- 
inch cement floor on top of the as- 
phalt paper. This completely sealed 
off all moisture. 

To cool the hot sunny west side of 
the building during the summer 
when we are scraping and packing 
section comb honey, wé planted a 
row of pussy willows to shade this 
side of the building, the windows 
being on the east side. 

Comb honey cases are stored up- 
stairs, the ground floor having a 
good work bench and stove for heat 
during the winter months when su- 
pers are made ready for the coming 
season. A good work bench is a 
necessity, ours having a double 2 x 6 
framework bolted together, the legs 
being set in the cement floor. The 
top of the bench must be level and 
smooth. Our bench is covered with 
regular 4-inch yellow pine flooring 
running crosswise, all nail heads 
driven in the tongue and groove so 
there are none to catch on sections 
or tools. The bench is 2 feet wide 
and 8 feet long, allowing plenty of 
room to remove honey from supers 
and to pile comb honey ready for 
scraping sections. 

I use 8-frame standard factory- 
made hives and supers, but will say 
to any beekeeper I would not worry 
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too much about the size of bee hives 
just so I had enough of them and 
that they are good accurate factory- 
made equipment. 


_ After many years scraping propo- 

lis from these supers and fittings, I 
use a regular 8-inch hive tool for 
rough scraping and small pieces of 
window glass about 2 by 3 inches, 
which make the best scrapers to fin- 
ish the job as each piece of glass has 
several good scraping edges until 
dulled, which remove propolis and 
burr comb marks and at the same 
time cut any rough wood to a very 
smooth finish. Bees do not put as 
much propolis and burr comb on 
very smooth fittings, and comb hon- 
ey has less propolis on the sections 
when removed from clean supers 
and fittings. 


As I clean the fittings in the comb 
honey supers I place the separators 
all to one side of the super—not be- 
tween the section holders in the reg- 
ular position. The reason for this 
is that after the sections are folded 
they will be handled in the section 
holders. The separators will not be 
placed between them until the time 
the super springs are put in place. 

The scrapings of propolis are 
brushed back and toward the end of 
the work bench with a regular bee 
brush during the cleaning job and 
left there to help start the fire in 
the stove the next morning. Bees- 
wax is damaged if this propolis is 
rendered with combs and cappings. 

Clean all your supers at this time, 
stack and cover them, and clean up 
the work bench and shop as the 
next job is to fold sections and put 
in thin super foundation. 

(To be continued) 
—a 

Beekeeping Short Course at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota.—There will be a Bee- 
keeping Short Course during the Farm 
and Home Week, February 1-4, 1949, at 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. The 
structure and life story of honey bees and 
their relatives will be discussed. Further 
talks will include: the methods of apiary 
management throughout the year, queen 
rearing, pollen substitutes, pests affecting 
honey plants, honey as food, the value of 
bees in pollination of agricultural plants, 
bee diseases and enemies. Motion picture 
of beekeeping and round table discussion 
will end the program. The speakers in- 
clude: Rev \C. G. Langley of Red Wing, 
Minn.; C. D. Floyd, State Apiarist; Dr. H. 
E. Milliron and Prof. M. H. Haydak of the 
University of Minnesota, 
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Double-Hive Arrangement 


By Engelbert Gerstner, 2779 Frank St., St. Paul, Minnesota 
Readily Accessible Brood Nest —Two Colonies, One Tier of Supers 
During the Main Flow 





| Various types of two-queen hives have 


been developed and used. Obviously they 
require a different system of management 
from that of the single-queen hive. We 
are not recommending this two-queen 
system because we have not tried it out to 
know whether or not it has advantages 
here. It would seem to us that the two- 
queen systems used by Farrar and Dun- 
ham with one queen below and the other 
above would be less expeiisive from the 
standpoint of special equipment required. 
However, having two queens on the same 
plane requires less back-breaking labor. 
It has been demonstrated that a two-queen 
colony will store considerably more sur- 
plus than two single-queen colonies.—Ed. | 


No single feature of field work in 
beekeeping is detested more by bee- 
keepers and bee inspectors, too, than 
to tear down hive after hive during 
the height of the season in order to 
reach the brood nest. Beekeeping 
could be classified as light work, ex- 
cept for the labor at harvest time, if 
this chore were eliminated. Prompt- 
ed by physical handicaps, the writer 
set out severa! seasons ago to do 
something besides wishful thinking 
in this matter, and aided by a thor- 
ough study of bee behavior, he de- 
veloped a new hive arrangement 
which has since proven to do even 
more than was originally expected. 

The prime objective was to make 
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the brood nest readily accessible at 
a time when heavy supers are on the 
hive. It appeared logical from the 
start to combine two colonies. The 
principal goal of the experiments 
that followed was: To safeguard all 
standard equipment, to hold any ad- 
ditional equipment and extra work 
to a minimum, and to assure strict 
adherence to all requirements of 
good beekeeping, including the gen- 
eral wintering practices. The new 
arrangement was worked out and 
tested for standard 10-frame hives. 
While the 8-frame hive with its 
smaller brood chamber does not ap- 
pear suitable for it, there is no ob- 
vious reason why it could not be 
adapted to the Jumbo hive as well. 

The main features of this double- 
hive arrangement are as follows: 
Two colonies are placed on a com- 


Two double-hive units in 
operation. Note the landing 
and activity of the bees. 


mon stand in the spring. They are 
individually managed and built up 
to approximately equal strength un- 
til shortly before the main honey 
flow. At that time they are so ar- 
ranged that each colony has its own 
restricted brood chamber and both 
colonies have one common tier of 
supers. After the harvest the colo- 
nies are separated and from here on 
managed again as individual colo- 
nies. 

None of the standard equipment 
is mutilated for the sake of the dou- 
ble-hive arrangement, nor is any of 
this equipment discarded. Unfor- 
tunately, no major change from the 
orthodox practices is possible with- 
out some new parts, but the parts 
required for the double-hive ar- 
rangement are small, simple, and 
inexpensive, and could also be made 
at home. The cross section through 
a double-hive unit which accom- 
panies this article shows the re- 
quired parts and_ their placement, 
and additional information will be 
furnished by the writer upon re- 
quest. 

The essentials of the hive con- 
struction are as follows: A separa- 
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Ss (1) Short Retaining Strip; (2) Long Retaining Strip; (3) Nail (Roofing); (4) Queen Exclud- 

)- er Strip; (5) Separator Panel: (6) Wedge; (7) Separator Top Bar; (8) Top Rear Cleat; (9) 
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beekeeper works on one colony. 
Standard hives and the brood com- 
partment in the double-hive ar- 
rangement have their regular cov- 
ers and the center bottom board 
serves well as a temporary cover of 
the 3-frame compartment of one col- 
ony of the arrangement. 

It is absolutely essential that the 
queen with the unsealed brood be 
placed in the 7-frame brood com- 
partment and that no unsealed brood 
go into the 3-frame compartment. 
Nor should any frames of honey be 
placed in the brood compartment. 
Brood going into the supers is plac- 
ed on the same side with the brood 
chambers from which it came, but 
brood from both colonies may be 


Colonies in pairs 
in the spring 


placed in the same super. Any 
queen cells developing in the su- 
pers must be removed or destroyed. 

The frames in the lower hive bo- 
dies are pushed closely together 
with the end bars of the outside 
frames not more than % inch from 
the hive walls to assure ample clear- 
ance for free passage of the bees 
through the top queen excluder 
strip. In closing the bottom en- 
trance the long cleat is pushed well 
back to make the separator abso- 
lutely queen-tight. 

At least one super is placed on the 
unit at the time the double-hive ar- 
rangement is made, preferably a 


Double-hive units at 
beginning of main flow 


shallow super, which remains in 
place throughout the flow, no mat- 
ter whether top supering can be em- 
ployed or not, or whether the unit is 
run for extracted or comb honey. 
The bees take more readily to the 
comb honey super through this first 
super than directly after entering 
the hive. They also built comb be- 
tween the 3-frame compartment and 
this super as a bridge which they 
need and will rebuild as soon as it 
is destroyed. 


A double-hive stand— 
simple but sturdy 
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The bottom entrance into the 3- 
frame section is kept open only long 
enough to assure harmony between 
the two forces of bees in the supers 
at the start of the new arrangement. 
It must be closed and the top en- 
trance opened before the rush of the 
main flow begins in order to pre- 
vent crowding in the lower cham- 
ber. The turmoil among the flying 
bees at the time when the entrance 
is changed looks more serious than 
it is, and it will subside shortly af- 
ter a landing board or inner cover 
is leaned against the hive as a means 
of directing the flow of the incom- 
ing bees. 

If a virgin queen is to be mated 
during the double-hive arrangement 
the lower entrance into the brood 
compartment, but not into the 3- 
frame section, is temporarily open- 
ed. 

The factors that are typical of the 
double - hive arrangement, particu- 
larly the top entrance into the su- 
pers, favor top supering, and where 
this method of supering can be em- 
ployed the beekeeper may merely 
add super after super and give the 
brood the required periodic inspec- 
tions throughout the flow. These 
inspections are as important and 
necessary in the double-hive ar- 
rangement as they are in the ortho- 
dox arrangement, not so much for 
swarm control as for keeping a clear 
brood nest at all times by exchang- 
ing frames of honey or sealed brood 
for frames with foundation. The big 
difference is that these inspections 
are now infinitely less difficult to 
perform. 

Advantages 

On the liability side of the ar- 
rangement the writer has only ob- 
served that it is made difficult to 
carry out the dead from the brood 
compartment. But this surely is no 
serious objection in view of the fact 
that during the flow most bees die 
on the wing. On the other side of 
the ledger we find a whole array of 
enormous gains. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Any and all operations con- 
cerning the brood nest, particularly 
those in connection with keeping a 
clear brood nest and with queen 
rearing and requeening, can readily 
be performed: 

(a) at any time of the day 
(b) with no loss of time 
(c) without lifting supers 
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(d) without interference with 
any part of the colony out- 
side the brood nest. 

(2) The bees work vigorously in 
the supers at top supering. (The 
writer had them draw out founda- 
tion in the fourth super on top of 
tne tier in early September when 
nectar was coming in only slowly.) 
Where top supering can be employ- 
ed, supers do not have to be lifted 
again after they are in place because 
the brood compartment is entirely 
independent of the tier of supers. 


(3) Bees coming into the hive and 
going into the supers do not pass 
through the brood nest which leaves 
the queen and brood undisturbed 
and free of congestion. Nor do these 
bees have to pass through a queen 
excluder. 

(4) The brood nest is well venti- 
lated from the top, and the main 
force of the ventilating action of 
the bees in ripening the honey is 
spent directly into the supers where 
it does the most good. 


(5) Due to the isolation of the 
brood chamber with less congestion 
and better ventilation, the swarm- 
ing impulse is reduced. Of course, 
the morale of any colony of bees 
will bear watching at all times, but 
the double-hive arrangement makes 
it physically impossible for the 
queen to join the bees if swarming 
should occur, and the bees general- 
ly return to the hive. Whoever 
manages a number of colonies in his 
spare time and cannot spend every 
day during the flow in the bee yard, 
can be reasonably certain that no 
hive will be deserted and that every 
stand will produce. Consequently, 
clipping of the queens, which may 
or may not be detrimental to the ef- 
ficiency of the queen, is also made 
innecessary. 

(6) Surplus production is increas- 
ed in the double-hive arrangement 
for the same reasons as in other 
two-queen systems, perhaps more 
because of other conditions not 
iound in these systems, as top en- 
trance, ventilation, and less conges- 
lion in the brood nest. 

(7) None of the queens of this 
{wo-queen system has to be sacri- 
ficed if the beekeeper does not wish 
to do so, and no part of the strong 
bee force is surplus stock after the 
flow because all bees are part of 
two colonies. Nor does this two- 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Annual Report 


From a One Colony Apiary in Southern Maryland 
By Leonard C. Rennie, Arlington, Virginia 


Leonard Rennie in late summer of 1944 
with his original colony. 


Prefatory 

In 1942 a beginner’s beekeeping 
outfit including three pounds of bees 
with queen were delivered to my 
farm in Charles County, one of the 
tidewater counties of Maryland. I 
began my experiences there with 
bees. They were delivered in July. 
They starved, or froze, in December. 

Early in 1943 I bought another 
package and built up a colony that, 
in spite of constant, and doubtless 
improper handling, gave me about 
20 pounds of surplus honey, dark 
and strong—goldenrod, probably. 

Early in 1944 I gave three frames 
of brood and honey to a new queen, 
and so had two colonies. A week 
later I was sent to Europe. When I 
returned in the fall I sold the farm, 
gave one colony to a neighbor, and 
parked the other on a corner of his 
woodlot, where it remained, pretty 
much abandoned to its own devices, 
until March, 1947. 
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Late in 1946 we bought a 5%- 
acre jungle on Island Creek, a salt 
water estuary of the Patuxent River, 
in Calvert County, Maryland. For 
miles around there are thousands of 
acres of second growth timber, 
much of it pine, but withal, plenty 
of locust, tulip poplar, redbud, wil- 
lows, and oak. My wife found a 
basswood. There may be more. 
Along the rivers and creeks are 
farms devoted chiefly to corn and 
tobacco. Very little sweet clover is 
found; less of it is planted. It is 
feared aS a noxious weed by many. 

This is the story of that one colo- 
ny, and what I learned about bee- 
keeping in this part of the Free 
State. I write it because it is from 
such articles by or about other nov- 
ices that I have learned a lot. With 
the late A. I. Root, I believe that it 
is easier to learn from mistakes than 
from successes. 

Clearing the Way 

During January and February of 
1947 I spent several brisk, some- 
times snowy, days grubbing Virgin- 
iana and Loblolly pines to make a 
clearing in which to keep my bees. 
It was pleasant work. The effort 
kept me warm, and on the sncewy 
days, watching the large flakes fall- 
ing silently from the leaden sky 
was one of those intimate Nature 
experiences that to me makes for 
living at its highest pitch. Office 
problems, freezing France, the fu- 
ture of Germany, Korea, England, 
and whether the growing inflation 
in America would ruin our economy 
—all these daily worries and fears 
dissolved for a while in the rhythm 
of the swinging mattock and the 
swish of the falling pines. The gold- 
en horde that would be humming 
in this glade four or five months 
hence seemed more real, even the 
very materialistic promise of honey 
on waffles was for the moment more 
real than the hungry French chil- 
dren and starving German grand- 
mothers that had been haunting me 
since my recent trip over. 

Resting for a moment on the spot, 
the secret hissing of the falling 
flakes against the projecting pine 
needles and the wind in the tree 
tops the only sounds audible, I ex- 
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perienced somewhat the same emo- 
tions I had known on Christmas af- 
ternoon as I had stood in the great 
cathedral of Puvis Notre Dame in 
Paris among the hundreds of shiver- 
ing worshippers, and had responded 
with all my being to the booming 
organ that vibrated the air above 
and around the archbishop, priests, 
and acolytes celebrating solemn high 
mass on the spot that had known 
such services for 500 years. 

I cleared a quarter acre, planning 
to enlarge the space as spring ad- 
vanced. 

Toward the end of February I 
loaded my solitary colony into the 
trunk space of the car and headed 
for the Patuxent Ferry at Benedict. 
The bees must have been warmed 
by radiant heat from the car, for 
they buzzed angrily against the 
screened upper and lower entrances 
as the old barge ferry bounced and 
splashed its way across the blizzard- 
whipped river. The open trunk 
was half full of snow by the time 
the mile of water had been crossed. 


With the help of a young fisher- 
man who lives near my place I un- 
loaded the three-story colony (it 
seemed to weigh over 100 pounds— 
but that is a guess) and set it, fac- 
ing south, on a stand in the glade. 
In the open fields and roads the 
wind whirled the snow into drifts, 
but here in the shelter of the pines 
all was quiet. I knew I‘would nev- 
er winter-pack a hive in this spot. 
March 7 I opened the hive for the 
first time in over two years. The two 
upper supers were solid with bees 
and honey, and contained two frames 
of sealed brood. The bottom super, 
with its frames of foundation, had 
not even been drawn out. Who can 
account for that? I did not see the 
queen then, nor have I seen her 
since. The bees apparently were a 
hybrid. Some were like the usual 
Italians, some were fuzzy and gray- 
black; others were black. At first 
I thought I was unwittingly running 
a two or even a three queen colony. 
Then I remembered Brother Men- 
del’s experiments and decided that 
since 1944 my originally Italian col- 
ony had raised a queen or two which 
had mated with local bees and that 
characteristics were passed along in 
the genes of a bee just as they were 
in cats, dogs, cattle, and humans. As 
I observed that colony I guessed that 
the Italian type comprised two- 
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The parent colony in 1944. From this col- 
ony in 1947 five others were started, some 
of which gave a surplus, as did this parent. 


thirds the total, and that the re- 
maining third was roughly divided 
between blacks and grays. As there 
were no nearby colonies to account 
for drifting, what other explanation 
is there for this cosmopolitanism in 
one hive? You and I, Reader, will 
have to watch for editorial foot- 
notes or letters to the Editor for 
confirmation or explanation of this 
phenomenon. I don’t know the an- 
swers. 

We often have locust bloom about 
May 1 in this section, so, having de- 
termined to try everything this 
year, I gave the colony a two-quart 
Mason jar of syrup via a Boardman 
feeder and a cake of pollen substi- 
tute made according to directions 
that accompanied the sample pack- 
age. I had many bees in that colo- 
ny, but I wanted more. I had one 
colony, but I intended to have sev- 
eral. 

Except for additional syrup once 
a week (I live 50 miles from my 
apiary) I did not touch the colony 
until three weeks later. For a 
change, it was a warm day and sun- 
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ny. Using smoke from a mixture 
of rotted trees and oily waste, I 
opened fhe hive and found the cake 
of pollen substitute 80 percent con- 
sumed, and five more frames of seal- 
ed and open brood to account for the 
missing part of the cake. I observed 
that the brood was heaviest in the 
frames that centered over the feed- 
er, which was toward one side of 
the hive. One week later, on April 
3, I noticed that brood was being 
sealed in the upper, or food, cham- 
ber which was still heavy with cap- 
ped honey and/or syrup. Plenty of 
sealed brood below. 
A Queen is Drowned 

I had secured a queen from a 
southern shipper with the intention 
of requeening with pure Italian 
stock. But the lushness of the col- 
ony, optimism induced by the 
warm, sunny day, and the inevita- 
ble urge to increase, combined to 
suddenly change my plans. I plac- 
ed a hive body a few feet away 
from the original, took three frames 
of brood and one of honey and, with 
the new queen, a cake of pollen 
substitute, and the syrup intended 
for No. 1, started No. 2. All this be- 
fore any fruit bloom and in the 
worst part of a late spring that was 
trying to out-winter winter. 

During the week that followed 
rain fell almost daily. Returning 
to my two-colony apiary seven days 
after making the increase I found 
that the glade was not too well 
drained. My new colony, located a 
little lower than No. 1, had been 
flooded to almost an inch above the 
bottom bars of the frames. The 
queen was just one of many corpses 
mildewing on the bottom’ board. 
Luckily I had a queen in my pocket. 
She too had been intended to re- 
queen No. 1. There were still plen- 
tv of bees and some brood in the nu- 
cleus, so I immediately released the 
new queen onto the frames. She 
had come airmail, so made herself 
right at home. No balling. I dared 
not move the hive, but raised it 
with an alighting board and four 
bricks. It has remained dry ever 
since. I plan to move the entire api- 
ary to a larger clearing further 
from the road, this winter, so T am 
not worried about spring rains and 
thaws again. 

70 Pounds of Locust Honey 

On April 26 I added a deep super 

to_ the brood-and-food chambered 
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hive No. 1. For a reason now for- 
gotten and not recorded in my note- 
book, I placed the empty super of 
foundation between the brood and 
food chambers. Perhaps I thought 
it would be drawn out quicker than 
if it were above their familiar limit 
of activity. A week later no bees 
were in the middle super, but queen 
cells were being built in the upper, 
and eggs had been carried up from 
below. Feeling that it was not a 
safe time of the year to convert this 
accident into an experiment I de- 
stroyed the queen cells and placed 
the empty super above the other 
two. When the locust bloomed May 
10 the bees went up and gave me a 
70-pound surplus that month. Some- 
where I have read that the average 
annual surplus for Maryland is un- 
der 20 pounds per colony. Alto- 
gether, this hybrid colony that I call 
No. 1—the meanest, hardest-work- 
ing bees I ever expect to meet, bees 
that committed suicide by the hun- 
dreds every time I opened the hive 
altogether they gave me two deep 
and two shallow supers full of hon- 
ey in addition to furnishing frames 
of honev, pollen, and brood for four 
nuclei that became full-grown colo- 
nies. Two of these produced a shal- 
low super of honey each as well as 
filling a deep super food chamber. 
In addition, No. 1 cast a swarm 
which I hived. It, too, is a colo- 


ny now, ready for winter. 
(To be continued) 
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A Hint on Selling Honey 
By Julius Lysne 

If you sell honey at retail, here is 
a suggestion on how to make extra 
sales: Put honey up in 8-ounce jars 
carrying a small but colorful label. 
Tell your customers and all others 
that these small jars are to be pur- 
chased to take to the sick. Most 
folks who are ill can eat honey—in 
fact, no better food can be suggested 
except in case of diabetes. People 
will love to buy these little jars for 
all sick persons they know. I sold 
my jars last summer at 20c for the 
8-ounce size. Of course, only white 
honey should be sold. Tell everyone 
not to go empty-handed when they 
visit the sick—take a sparkling lit- 
tle jar of the finest sweet nature 
provides. 

Stockholm, Wis. 
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Fruity and Good 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Of the many cookery combina- 
tions to which honey is a partner, 
one of the happiest is fruit and hon- 
ey. This may well be due to the 
fact that both contain natural sug- 
ars, which when blended produce 


Deep dish apple pie.— 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Co. 


inimitable results — sure repeaters, 
packed with health-promoting ener- 
gy and downright goodness. 

There’s nothing better—to see, to 
smell, or to eat—than bright shiny 
red apples, neatly cored, bountifully 
stuffed with raisins, topped with 
honey, dotted with butter, dashed 
with cinnamon, and surrounded by 
pineapple juice. Bake ’em, serve 
"em, and take a bow. Yum! 

Then go on to these: 

Deep Dish Honey Apple Pie 

One-fourth cup bran, 1% cups 
sifted flour, 4% teaspoon salt, % cup 
shortening, 4 tablespoons cold wa- 
ter, 2 teaspoons butter, 6 cups sliced 
sour apples, 34 cup honey, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice, %4 teaspoon lem- 
on rind, % teaspoon salt, and % tea- 
spoon cinnamon. 

Crush bran into fine crumbs; 
combine with flour and salt. Cut 
in shortening. Add water, a little 
at a time, until dough is moist 
enough to hold together. Roll out 
on lightly floured board to about % 
inch thickness. Cut inch strips from 
pastry and line sides of baking dish, 
allowing %4 inch at top for fluting. 
Arrange apples in baking dish. Mix 
honey, lemon juice, lemon rind, salt, 
and cinnamon; pour over apples. 
Dot with butter. Place rounds of 
pastry on top. Bake in hot oven, 
425 degrees F., for 10 minutes, re- 
duce heat to 350 degrees F., and con- 
tinue baking for about 30 minutes. 

Honey Apple Dumplings with 

Honey Pineapple Sauce 

Two cups flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 

cup shortening, % cup milk, 6 
cooking .apples, honey, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and butter. 

Sift flour with salt; cut in short- 
ening until like coarse crumbs; add 
milk and stir just enough to blend. 
Turn out on lightly floured board 
and roll % inch thick. Cut in 5-inch 
squares. Pare apples; slice onto pas- 
try squares. Drizzle with honey, 
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sprinkle with cinnamon and nut- 
meg; dot with butter. Fold corners 
to center and pinch edges together 
securely. Prick with fork. Ar- 
range dumplings in large greased 
baking dish and pour over Honey 
Pineapple Sauce. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven, 375 degrees F., until 
pastry is brown and apples tender. 
Honey Pineapple Sauce 

Two cups unsweetened pineapple 
juice, % cup honey, 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch, % cup butter, % tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon nut- 
meg, and % cup broken pecan 
meats. 

Combine all ingredients except 
nutmeats and cook over low heat 
until thickened. Add nutmeats. 

Honey Brown Betty 

Two cups honey graham cracker 
crumbs, 3 tablespoons melted but- 
ter, 4 medium-sized apples, 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice, % teaspoon 
grated lemon rind, % cup honey, 
and %4 cup hot water. 

Combine crumbs and butter; stir 
over low heat until lightly browned. 
Place one-third in greased baking 
dish. Pare, core, and slice apples; 
arrange half in layer over crumbs. 
Sprinkle with half the lemon juice, 
rind, and honey. Add second layer 
of crumbs and remaining apples, 
lemon juice, rind, and honey. Cov- 
er with remaining crumbs. Pour 
water over. Bake in moderately 
hot oven, 375 degrees, until apples 
are tender, about 40 minutes. Serve 
warm with 

Honey Lemon Sauce 

One-third cup honey, 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch, % teaspoon salt, % tea- 
spoon nutmeg, % cup boiling wa- 
ter, 2 tablespoons butter, and 1% 
tablespoons lemon juice. 

Blend honey, cornstarch, salt, and 
nutmeg; gradually add water and 
cook over low heat until thick and 
clear. Add butter and lemon juice; 
blend thoroughly. 
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Sulfathiazole in the Treatment of AFB 


By H. Katznelson, Bacteriologist, Dept. of Agri., Ottawa, Canada. 


(Continued from January issue) 

Coming now to the last part of my 
talk I should like to discuss some of 
the more important points concern- 
ing the practical use of these drugs 
and the dangers and difficulties in- 
volved. These are matters with 
which all who consider using them 
should be familiar. 

Even some of the most ardent 
supporters of sulfa are of the opin- 
ion that feeding of these drugs 
should be supervised by apiary in- 
spectors and that the infected treat- 
ed colonies should be isolated and 
placed in quarantine. The State of 
Florida was the first to modify (not 
remove) its burning law to incor- 
porate this treatment but only with 
the above provision Whether the 
inspectors can supervise all infect- 
ed treated colonies in a_ state or 
province is highly questionable. 
Hambleton of the U.S.D.A. does not 
think it possible. The inspectors 
are faced with a difficult problem 
since the advent of sulfa because 
they cannot detect the disease in a 
treated colony and consequently do 
not know if it has been cleaned up 
or if the disease was merely control- 
led and masked. 

Since the spores in the honey, in 
old pollen and honey stores, or in 
hidden scale and in other parts of 
the hive are not themselves affected 
by the sulfa treatment, they consti- 
tute a serious menace as the recur- 
rences reported by most investiga- 
tors fully attest; this is especially 
true with badly diseased colonies 
particularly when sulfa feeding is 
stopped As a result Johnson of 
Connecticut suggests that feeding 
should be prolonged so that all cells 
in all frames are cleaned up and the 
stores used by the bees during the 
period of treatment. Eckert of Cali- 
fornia recommends extracting the 
honey from diseased colonies, dilu- 
tion one-third with water, medicat- 
ing and feeding back. By this 
means, he claims to have encounter- 
ed no recurrence of the disease once 
it disappeared from the brood cham- 
ber and after the brood is reared in 
all the combs, while the bees have 
access to sulfa syrup. He maintains, 
however, that sulfa should be fed 
only to diseased colonies when they 
can use up all the syrup fed in the 
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rearing of brood. In this way the 
surplus honey would not be con- 
taminated or adulterated with sulfa; 
thus the time of treatment would be 
restricted to certain seasons. Rein- 
hardt of Georgia, who also reported 
recurrence in three out of nine colo- 
nies two months after treatment as- 
cribed this to their containing suffi- 
cient infection in the stores to re- 
produce the disease after the medi- 
cated syrup was exhausted or ceas- 
ed to be consumed. So he stresses 
that a permanent cure of AFB re- 
quires that the inoculum in the hive 
must be gotten rid of or consumed 
while the drug is still effective. 

Because this may require consid- 
erable time since scale may be hid- 
den or covered up and not removed, 
an infected colony should be held 
several years in quarantine before 
extracting the honey in the same ex- 
tractor as for a healthy colony, or 
before mixing combs from it with 
those from the healthy colonies in 
the yard. This danger of spreading 
the disease, the time and labor in- 
volved, the anxiety and uncertainty 
as to whether the combs and honey 
are free from spores and as to how 
long to hold colonies before return- 
ing them to the apiary, and the cust 
of all these manipulations in a large 
apiary, especially if infection is on 
a fairly large scale, will, according 
to Eckert, deter most commercial 
beekeepers from using sulfa as a 
cure or preventive. Rather than go 
to this trouble most California bee- 
keepers prefer to destroy the occa- 
sional diseased colony and infected 
comb. 

According to Phillips of the State 
of New York, the above considera- 
tions, the possibility of carelessness, 
and the feeling of false security may 
in the long run prove more costly 
even than burning. The human ele- 
ment was perhaps chiefly responsi- 
ble for the failure of the former 
promising treatments for AFB. 

Various other dangers or difficul- 
ties in the use of sulfa drugs have 
been suggested by different workers. 
Chief of these is the possibility of 
masking and spread of the disease 
in the apiary and in the neighbor- 
hood by the handling of infected 
honey, by robbing, by sale of equip- 
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ment without warning of the possi- 
ble presence of the disease, by means 
of contaminated extractors and by 
interchange of equipment as men- 
tioned earlier, by careless handling, 
or handling by inexperienced work- 
ers. Another is the possibility of 


developing disease-resistant strains 
of bacteria and perpetuating these 


strains; this has been experienced 
with many types of bacteria in med- 
ical work. According to Hambleton, 
sulfa will perpetuate strains of bees 
susceptible to AFB. Still another is 
the adulteration of surplus honey 
and the building up of public antag- 
onism to sulfa drugs in honey, to the 
detriment of the honey industry. 
Finally we must not overlook the 
reports that (according to Milne of 


Rothamsted) certain colonies did 
not respond to treatment and that 
some workers have claimed that 


AFB was not eliminated even where 
sulfa was used over a long period of 
time and that its use resulted in 
greater recurrence than when for- 
maldehyde or chlorine was used. 
In the actual practice of treating 
infected colonies the recommenda- 
tions of most workers are that badly 


infected combs or those containing 
the disease should be destroyed or 
rendered after the bees are driven 


off, and replaced with foundation or 
drawn combs. Badly infected colo- 
nies require too much time and care 
to cure. Childers also advises clean- 
ing out all stored pollen and honey 
from an infected hive; we seem to 
be right back to the old shaking 
method. After the combs have been 
replaced and other precautions men- 
tioned (quarantine, and so on) tak- 
en, medicated syrup or diluted, 
treated honey from the diseased col- 
ony is fed. 

Haseman and Childers recom- 
mend feeding medicated syrup in 
the fall and in the spring during 
brood rearing and until the regular 
honey flow begins. Johnson and 
Stadel concur, though they suggest 
confining the use of sulfa to experi- 
mental work, an opinion strongly 
supported by Eckert as recently as 
June, 1948. Eckert considers that 
there may be some merit in feeding 
in the spring and fall in areas where 
AFB is known to occur and perhaps 
also for swarms of unknown origin 
(as Haseman and Childers suggest), 
but that the indiscriminate feeding 
of sulfa simply as a stimulant or 
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preventive is hardly justifiable and 
may result in injury to the honey 
industry if carried to excess. Hase- 


man and Childers further recom- 
mend feeding package bees treat- 


ed syrup until they have developed 
into strong nectar - gathering colo- 
nies. tequeening is also suggested 
in some reports and uniting of weak 
colonies. 

Spraying of infected combs with 
solution of sulfathiazole has been 
attempted by a number of workers. 
Johnson and Stadel (1946) were not 
successful in eliminating the disease 
from brood frames sprayed weekly 
with sulfathiazole in water. Howev- 
er, Latham (Gleanings 1946) claim- 
ed success with a sulfathiazole-alco- 
hol spray treatment. Most recently 
Haseman (1948) recommended the 
spraying of infected colonies with a 
solution of sulfathiazole by means 
of a portable compressed air spray- 
er. There is as yet insufficient data 
to permit assessment of efficacy of 
this method of applying the drug. 

A word now about the presence 
of sulfa in surplus honey. It has 
been detected in varying amounts 
up to as much as 184 mg. per pound 
of honey by Johnson, Eckert, Milne, 
and Stephen, and according to Food 
and Drug laws it is an adulterant 
(an adulterant does not necessarily 
have to be harmful). It is not con- 
sidered likely that the amount of 
sulfa consumed in honey at any one 
time is toxic to humans but the pos- 
sibility of developing a sensitivity to 
the drug through constant exposure 
and thus rendering subsequent med- 
ical treatment less effective, has not 
yet been eliminated (but it is not 
considered to be serious). Certain- 
ly it is felt that uncontrolled dis- 
iribution of these drugs to beekeep- 
ers or to anyone else for that mat- 
ter is a hazard. Johnson and Stadel 
in 1946 therefore suggested keeping 
honey from treated combs out of the 
market until tolerances were estab- 
lished. Most recently Eckert stat- 
ed, “Due to the dangers of introduc- 
ing even small quantities of sulfa- 
thiazole in marketable honey the 
general use of this drug as a preven- 
tive measure in the control of Amer- 
ican foulbrood is not justified at the 
present time.” 

In conclusion I wish to summarize 
the essential facts brought out by 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Annotations 


New Year’s Wishes. — Whilst we 
all exchange good wishes for the 
New Year, no doubt all who have 
read the notes by our veteran bee- 
master and teacher, Mr. E. R. Root, 
in December Gleanings will join me 
in extending to him the warmest of 
cordial wishes for his health and 
peace of mind. It is remarkable 
how Mr. Root at his age always pre- 
sents the alert, scientific, and guid- 
ing spirit of the pioneer. 

Slump in Prices.—In my business 
capacity, I am aware of large quan- 
tities of honey being shipped to dev- 
astated areas of Europe, but most of 
that honey is of low grade and for- 
eign. American honey producers 
should not normally face a slump in 
prices, were they to depend on co- 
operative instead of individual sales. 
Take for instance the example of 
the Ohio Apiaries Cooperative As- 
sociation, who have succeeded in 
providing their members with more 
money for their honey than general- 
ly offered by buyers, apart from 
serving their members with liberal 
advances throughout the year, prior 
to final settlement. Cooperatives are 
doing wonders for Irish, Egyptian, 
and Indian beekeepers and to many 
others in different countries. They 
should be equally capable of serv- 
ing American beekeepers. 

American Cooperatives.—I advise 
my readers, therefore, to peruse 
John Daniels’ “American Coopera- 
tives — Yesterday — Today — To- 
morrow”. (The New Leader Pub- 
lishing Association, 7 E. 15th St., 
New York 3). This is a very inter- 
esting brochure which is meant to 
be “an overall picture of the Ameri- 
can cooperative movement in less 
than full book-length” and having 
somewhat the character of a concen- 
sus. It should inspire beekeepers to 
organize themselves on cooperative 
lines for solving their economic 
problems, foremost amongst which 
is the export sale of their produce. 
Cooperatives abroad are only too 
willing to deal with American coop- 
eratives, if they will rise to the oc- 
casion, backed by beekeepers. 

Under-Consumption. — Then we 
have the serious question of under- 
consumption which our Editor has 
fittingly dealt with in the December 
issue (p. 765), pointing out the fact 
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that beekeepers themselves do not 
set an example to others by their 
practical belief in their product. Yet 
it is an established fact, particularly 
with the American public, that un- 
der-consumption is often associated 
with defective advertising. The 
price of honey is below the cost of 
many sweets and candies which are 
heavily consumed, for no _ special 
merits, but because of a demand cre- 
ated by clever advertising. 

Scientific Beekeeping. — Despite 
the regular research service which 
is conducted in this country by the 
Bureau of Entomology and by sev- 
eral universities, many European 
beekeepers entertain the belief that 
American bee culture is not in har- 
mony with scientific teaching. Such, 
of course, is not the case. No suc- 
cessful beekeeping could be based 
on other than scientific principles 
and teaching, a fitting example of 
which is provided by “Scientific 
Beekeeping”, whose new edition is 
now available. Its learned authors, 
Messrs. Sechrist and McFarland, de- 
serve our grateful appreciation. 

Acetic Acid as Bee Repellent.— 
The promising note to this effect in 
the December Am. B. J. (page 585) 
by S. E. McGregor of the Bureau of 
Entomology reminds me of the suc- 
cessful trial by the writer of the al- 
lilyc disinfectant preparation (known 
as “Yadil’?) some 20 years ago in 
Britain. Oil of eucalyptus is anoth- 
er good repellent. Other aromatic 
preparations which do not act as ex- 
citing irritants should be similarly 
successful. 

The Chemical Classification of 
Plants.—In its November issue (p. 
87), the Bee World deservingly gives 
prominence to the brilliant conjec- 
tures by C. Farmiloe in Bee Craft, 
as he suspects that Arabis, alsike 


clover, and possibly all clovers have ‘ 


methyl salicylate as the basis of 
their scent, and by its presence such 
flowers discourage acarine disease. 
Our contemporary accordingly sug- 
gests the classification of bee plants 
by their chemical characteristics, 
both as to scent and—where it is 
different—aroma of the nectar and 
resulting honey, and the bearing of 
such characteristics on the propaga- 
tion or discouragement of bee infec- 
tions. 
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Live and Learn 


Howdy, folks. Back for a visit. 
About this time of each year I used 
to give a couple of hints for people 
who were thinking that maybe they 
would like to have a hive or two of 
bees behind the house. I don’t know 
how much good it did, because most 
people get the bee fever later, when 
the flowers bloom. But I still think 
that the advice to get ready in plen- 
ty of time is still good. 

When I was an active bee maniac, 
I used to dream about all the stunts I 
could try, and looked forward near- 
ly every week to the application of 
some crazy invention. I still do, but 
have to postpone my applications 
until the occasion presents itself. 
Instead, lately I have been thinking 
about something that involves be- 
ginners to some extent, but which 
applies to all beekeepers, big or lit- 
tle. That is: What can we do about 
creating a honey market? 

Let’s come down out of the clouds 
for a little while and see what is 
really going on. Since we are prej- 
udiced, we cannot understand why 
the world does not prefer honey to 
all other sweets. Actually, why 
should the world beat a path through 
the wilderness to our door? 


To most people, extracted honey 
is nothing more or less than another 
syrup. It is in competition with 
maple or corn syrup, and any num- 
ber of other syrups of various for- 
mulas or trade names. It has defi- 
nite characteristics that make it val- 
uable for certain uses, but in these 
days of organic chemistry a _ syn- 
thetic compound can be made up in 
volume and sold at retail at prices 
that are considerably less than the 
cost of producing honey. Further- 
more, these synthetics have one out- 
standing advantage over honey. That 
is uniformity. Every batch of a 
syrup made from a definite formula 
is identical with the batches that 
preceded it and will follow it. 


Bear in mind that I am talking 





about the world as it is. I am not 
talking about the world as you 
would like it to be. In the real old 


times, honey was coveted for its 
virtues. But don’t forget that in 
those days honey had no competi- 
tion. It had wonderful advertising; 
the demand was great. Also, it had 
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a monopoly, for it was the only sub- 
stance that could satisfy the de- 
mand for concentrated sweetness. 

If we are ever to get the market 
back to a point that there is a de- 
mand for honey as honey and noth- 
ing else, there is only one class of 
people to do the job. No one is go- 
ing to put himself out, or spend 
time and money building up your 
market. Selfish interest is still the 
prime mover and chief incentive to 
progress. 

As I see it, there are two ways to 
do this. One is to give the public 
something different, and the other 
is to tell them about it. By giving 
them something different I mean 
like building a market for comb 
honey and selling it as a strictly 
luxury item. The other way is to 
tell the public about the virtues of 
honey, wherein they will benefit by 
its use either in health or satisfac- 
tion. And I wouldn’t put too much 
faith in the health angle either, even 
though there is some truth in it. 
The public grows weary about nos- 
trums that will cure everything 
from bunions to falling hair. 


Me 


A Safe Method of Requeening 
By Henri Michaud 
Inspector, St. Guillaume d’Upton, Que. 

This method has been practiced 
during several seasons and at vari- 
ous times, during a dearth of nectar, 
and as late in the season as the end 
of October with 100 percent accept- 
ance. : 

It consists of impregnating the 
cage containing the new queen to be 
introduced with the odor of the old 
queen. This is done by rubbing the 
cage on all sides and ends with the 
body of the old queen. 

The cage is then placed between 
the two frames where the old queen 
used to lay. By doing this the es- 
corts of the old queen will follow 
her scent and work to liberate the 
new queen. 

This method has been successful 
under favorable conditions and late 
in the season when ordinary meth- 
ods of introduction by the cage 
method fail to succeed. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


Two years ago last November I 
was asked to conduct a panel dis- 
cussion for beginner beekeepers at 
the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association 
meeting held in Toronto. I had one 
beekeeper from Manitoba and two 
from Ontario to help me out. I 
wondered at first just how to pro- 
ceed. It occurred to me that the 
discussion could be divided into 
four parts: Why, When, Where and 
How otf Beekeeping, each speaker 
presenting a topic. This worked 
out very well. The methods used 
at that time might be applied to this 
part of my talk. 

Why Keep Bees? 

Obviously, some commercial bee- 
keepers are asking themselves that 
question at present. Some years ago 
when sweet clover was plentiful and 
there was an abundance of other 
legumes, large crops of honey were 
harvested in the clover regions. At 
present there is a scarcity of clo- 
vers, one reason being that farmers 
have been growing soy beans, corn, 
oats, and wheat and not devoting 
much of their land to clovers. Sweet 
clover weevil has been prevalent in 
some states. Unless more legumes 
are grown in the near future, farm- 
ing is in for a bad time. When ag- 
riculture succeeds, beekeepers are 
likely to succeed and commercial 
beekeepers cannot secure the maxi- 
mum crops of honey unless clovers 
are used in crop rotation as they 
should be. The beginner and side- 
line beekeepers will also benefit if 
and when an abundance of clovers 
are grown in the future. 

One reason more clovers are not 
grown is that seed is so scarce and 
expensive. Just how this situation 
is going to be met and the problem 
solved is somewhat difficult to say. 
In any event, bees are going to be 
needed to pollinate the clovers in 
order to produce seed. 

To get back to the why of bee- 
keeping, a few side-line beekeepers 
apparently keep bees to watch them 
work, to admire the queens—in oth- 
er words, to play with their bees. 
Most beekeepers are interested in 
securing surplus honey. Beekeep- 
ers can derive both pleasure and 
profit from bees. 

Bees are needed for pollination. 
This was brought out in the previ- 
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ous talk. Our country needs more 
bees. Here in Ohio we have one hive 
of bees for approximately each 85 
acres. This does not include bees 
found in sidings of buildings and in 
bee trees. No wonder the govern- 
ment is asking for an increase in the 
number of hives throughout the 
country. Bees are essential to agri- 
culture. 
When to Keep Bees 

This, of course, has reference to 
the proper time to begin beekeeping. 
When full colonies of bees are pur- 
chased in hives, they can be secured 
at any season of the year, but prefer- 
ably in the spring. 

When purchasing full colonies of 
bees on combs it is extremely im- 
portant that the buyer demand a 
certificate of apiary inspection is- 
sued by an authorized state bee in- 
spector showing the bees to be ap- 
parently free from disease. Bees are 
sometimes offered at public sales. 
If colonies purchased should have 
AFB this is one good way to spread 
disease. 

At present, the majority of begin- 
ners start with packages of bees. 
The average package consists of 
three pounds with a queen, in a 
shipping cage with wire screen 
sides, containing a can of sugar syr- 
up so arranged that the bees can 
have access to the food en route. 

A package of bees is somewhat 
comparable to a swarm except that 
a swarm consists of the older bees 
with the old queen, whereas a pack- 
age of bees is made up mainly of 
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Bees are sometimes kept on the 


young bees with a young queen. 
Theoretically, a package of bees 
should be better than a swarm of 
bees. However, a large swarm of 
bees that issues from a hive quite 
early in the season will build up ra- 
pidly and store a good crop of honey 
when put into a hive, provided the 
season is favorable for nectar secre- 
tion. 

Beginners who start with pack- 
ages should aim to have the bees ar- 
rive at the beginning of the fruit 
bloom and dandelion honey flow. At 
that time bees will store some nec- 
tar from these sources and will col- 
lect pollen. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to feed a package of bees some 
sugar syrup until nectar is avialable 
in quantity. 

When packages are installed ear- 
ly in the season—about the latter 
part of April or early May in this 
latitude with the right kind of 
management, packages should de- 
velop into colonies that will store a 
crop of honey the same season. This 
means that the beekeeper can se- 
cure returns on his investment the 
same season. When packages are 
put into hives too late in the season 
they may build up on the flow in- 
stead of for it. At least, the colo- 
nies should be in good shape for 
winter. 

Where to Keep Bees" 

Obviously, bees should be kept in 
a location. where there is an abun- 
dance of nectar and pollen plants, 
with water within easy flying dis- 
tance. 

Bees 
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have been and are being 





garage roof in a crowded city 


a 
kept in back lots in towns and cities. 
In some instances they are kept on 
flat roofs as, for example, the bees 
kept by the advertising man on the 
15th story terrace of the Rockefeller 
Building in New York City. Occa- 
sionally they are kept in a dwelling 
house, with the entrance of the hive 
facing out through a window. We 
even hear of bees being kept in at- 
tics. The objection to this location 
is that an attic is likely to be quite 
hot during the summer months. 
Bees kept in attics should have the 
entrances of the hives tunneled out 
through the sidings of buildings in 
order that the bees may enter and 
leave the hives conveniently. 

When bees are kept in a back lot, 
it is an advantage to have a row of 
trees or shrubs surrounding the api- 
ary so that the bees are forced to 
fly up and over the shrubs when 
they fly out of the hives. This keeps 
their line of flight above the street, 
so they are not likely to come in 
contact with people and animals. 

Commercial beekeepers in select- 
ing apiary sites in the country 
should have in mind at least five 
requirements: (1) Abundance of nec- 
tar and pollen plants; (2) Nearness 
to water—not over a quarter of a 
mile; (3) Accessibility—a yard easy 
to get to in all kinds of weather; (4) 


Wind protection from _ prevailing 
cold winds; and (5) a reasonable 
distance from public roads and 


from buildings. 

How to Keep Bees 
This is a big subject and will be 
dealt with in future talks, 
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Second Glances 





Specialization or diversification 
—two big words and a big question 
for many beekeepers now that our 
temporary “golden age” is past 
(page 9). Clarence Tontz gives sev- 
eral good suggestions both as to 
sidelines to take up if one is situ- 
ated so they are possible and wise 
precautions to try only those with 
which we have a reasonable chance 
of succeeding. With prospects of 
“testing times’’ ahead, such an arti- 
cle is thought-provoking and good. 

The sulfa treatment is perhaps en- 
tering a new and more to be desired 
phase, of which the article on page 
13 is typical. Not merely a fad nor a 
delusion, not a cure-all, but a valu- 
able aid if used rightly and wisely. 
Properly fed, sulfa will clean up 
AFB but it will not kill the causa- 
tive bacteria in spore form—which 
accordingly means that continued 
treatment must be used as long as 
there is a possibility of disease-con- 
taining honey remaining in the hive. 

Midwinter inspection of colonies 
is possible, and if it is a case of 
‘“‘have-to”” may be well worth while. 
Colonies short of stores or with their 
honey located in the wrong place 
may thereby be saved, says Wayne 
Keller (page 17). Of course he is 
right that hives may be opened with- 
out harm if the work is done care- 
fully—I have often done so out of 
curiosity. But the best way of all is 
to so prepare things in the fall that 
we may delay our yard visits until 
we meet perhaps a bear or so in the 
spring, also on his “first examina- 
tion”’! 

A one-to-one ratio is about right 
in the relation of pollen and brood 
(page 18). And no fully satisfac- 
tory substitute has yet been found, 
says the report from the Bee Cul- 
ture Division. So it is evident that 
in localities where a scarcity of pol- 
len during some parts of the active 
season is probable, a pollen trap can 
well pay for itself and its use. May 
I add that the uniting of large colo- 
nies during late summer usually 
more than solves the pollen ques- 
tion here. 

Finding “wild bees” in a bee tree 
does seem to have a thrill few other 
things can equal (page 22). And 
to be able to persuade them to 
change their home to a modern hive 
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surely adds to it. That second queen 
introduction did happen to come 
just at the right phase in the life of 
the newly-begun colony—when they 
were feeling their queenlessness 
badly, but still had their morale 
high enough so no laying workers 
had begun. At such a time almost 
any method will succeed. 

Good resolutions are fine—and to 
resolve to use honey in some of 
those recipes on Mrs. Nielsen’s pages 
can be placed only in the “good” 
class. That honeyed fresh fruit sal- 
- should tempt any appetite (page 

5). 

No honey but still enthusiasm. I 
believe that describes one really tak- 
en by the disease called beekeeping 
(page 26). But I surely hope that 
Mrs. Baune and son Bill get some 
honey to reward all their work and 
stings! 

The poetry in beekeeping. Thank 
you, Editor Deyell, for that word 
about not allowing the rush and 
hurry of large-scale operation to 
keep us from enjoying our bees and 
the real thrill of the work. We 
gain, not lose, by stopping and per- 
haps day-dreaming once in a while 
(page 28). 

Upper entrances in winter are de- 
cidedly of benefit. And a hole bor- 
ed in the second story is O. K. My 
only objection is that with switch- 
ing around of hive bodies the ones 
with upper entrances are not always 
where needed. Many beekeepers use 
a strip of shingle between the two 
bodies and that serves well (p. 33). 

Beekeeping must go on (page 32). 
That editorial statement expresses 
a truth that can not be disputed— 
all agriculture’ benefits largely 
through the work of the honey bee 
—and accordingly the whole coun- 
try. We have serious problems but 
such there have been in the past as 
well. They will be solved—prefer- 
ably by our own efforts rather than 
paternal government assistance. 

Give criticism calmly and _ toler- 
antly is the concensus of Mr. Rea’s 
words. It is excellent advice—we 
get much further by so doing. And 
just as advisable in the case of bee- 
keeping is to “let the bees tell us’. 
They care nothing for theories, how- 
ever excellent, if they are not ac- 
ceptable in the hive (page 43). 
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Asked and Answered 


Hive Records 
Question.—_I wish to know a system to 
keep the record of large apiaries during 
the summer season. In other words, is 
there any special way of bookkeeping for 
each hive?—N. P. Davidirch, Alberta. 


Answer.—To record your opera- 
tions of an apiary during the season, 
you can have a piece of cardboard 
about 8 by 10 inches under each 
outer cover and resting on the in- 
ner cover. This can be used to re- 
cord data each time you examine 
the colony. If you have some out- 
apiaries, you should have a book 
with a sufficient number of pages 
for the records of each apiary. In 
this book you could keep a general 
record of the apiary as well as of the 
materials needed on the next trip to 
the yard. The cardboard on each 
inner cover can be used for more 
minute information concerning the 
condition of each hive of bees. 





Storing Combs During Winter 

Question.—Can you tell me whether it 
is harmful to drawn combs and _ wired 
foundation to store such in a cold un- 
heated building where the temperature in 
winter goes well below freezing?—Wesley 
Wilcox, N. Y. 

Answer. — Supers. containing 
drawn combs may be stored in a 
cold room during the winter. In 
fact, the cold temperature will pre- 
vent wax moths from attacking 
combs, whereas if the combs are 
stored in a warm room the wax 
moths might continue their damag- 
ing work during winter months. It 
seems preferable, however, to have 
frames containing full sheets of 
comb foundation in a moderately 
warm room during the winter be- 
cause real cold weather will some- 
times cause the full sheets of foun- 
dation to crack. Of course the bees 
will repair such cracked combs but 
the part of the comb where the 
crack occurred may have drone in- 
stead of worker cells. 


ae 
Getting Rid of Moth 
Question.—How can I get rid of moths 
in combs of supers?—Clyde Siderling, Pa. 


Answer.—In order to prevent all 
trouble from wax moths in hives 
occupied by bees, it is only neces- 
sary to keep strong colonies in mod- 
ern hives and supplied with good 
Italian queens. All supers of combs 
stored in the honey house should be 
piled and covered carefully so that 
no moth may gain entrance. How- 
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ever, if the combs contain eggs from 
the wax moth when taken from the 
hive, the wax worms will develop 
later on. If moths should appear in 
stored material and yet the combs 
are not badly affected, they may be 
given to strong Italian colonies to 
clean up. If the condition is more 
serious, the combs will need to be 
fumigated. In this case, place at 
the top of the pile in an empty super 
a pan containing carbon bisulphide 
and leave tightly covered until the 
next day. The fumes, when mixed 
with air, are highly inflammable, 
and the fumigation should therefore 
be done outdoors away from build- 
ings. At 70 degrees F., 10 cubic 
feet of space requires about two 
ounces of carbon bisulphide for com- 
plete saturation. This kills every- 
thing except the eggs. In about 12 
days, when the eggs hatch, another 
fumigation will be necessary. In 
estimating the amount of bisulphide 
needed, it should be remembered 
that the empty combs occupy a part 
of the super space, and if filled with 
honey, they probably take up as 
much as two-thirds of the space. 
=a 


Sterilizing Hive Parts 

Question.—Is it necessary to add lye to 
boiling water for sterilizing hives, and 
how long should hive parts be kept in 
boiling water? Could a pressure cooker be 
used in sterilizing parts of the hives?— 
E. A. Parsons, Maine. 

Answer.—With reference to ster- 
ilizing bee equipment that has come 
in contact with AFB, as we under- 
stand it, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to use lye in hot water used for 
boiling bee equipment. It is said 
on good authority that boiling hive 
parts in water for 20 minutes will 
make the equipment safe for future 
use. It is important to have the 
hive parts thoroughly submerged in 
the boiling water. Using lye in the 
water would have a tendency to re- 
move paint from hives being treat- 
ed. In our opinion boiling hive 
parts in water would be more ef- 
fective than applying heat by using 
a pressure cooker. If you should 
boil frames it would be necessary 
to pile them up in a straight pile af- 
ter removing them from the hot wa- 
ter and put a weight on top of the 
pile to prevent them from warping 
out of shape. 
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Editorials 





Morrison Bill The following bill 
Proposes Honey has been prepared 
Price Support by the Honorable 

James H. Morrison 
to be introduced to the present ses- 
sion of Congress. The American 
3ee Breeders Association urges bee- 
keepers to write their Congressmen 
or contact them personally. 

TO PROVIDE PRICE SUPPORT 

FOR HONEY 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is 
hereby authorized and directed, by loans, 
purchases, or other operations carried out 
through any instrumentality or agency 
within the Department of Agriculture or 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to support the price received 
by the producers of honey at not less than 
90 per centum of the parity price. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding section 303 
of the Agricultural Act of 1948 which pro- 
vides when titles II and III of such Act 
shall take effect, sub-paragraphs (A), (B), 
(Cc), (D), and (F) of section 301 (a) (1) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended by section 201 (a) of the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1948, shall be applicable, 
upon the enactment of this Act, to any 
determination of parity price made pur- 
suant to the first section of this Act. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 

House of Representatives 

Hon. James H. Morrison, 6th District 

Louisiana 

E. C. Bessonet, Executive Committee, 
A.B.B.A 
N. C. Jensen, Pres.; J. F. McVay, Sec 


The Weather This appears to be a 

common. subject of 
conversation at present (January 
17). About a year ago California 
was having an unusually warm spell 
while in Ohio the weather was cold 
and snowy At present there is 
cold and snow in California, as well 
as in the Northwest, with mild snow- 
less weather in Ohio and most of the 
East. 

Bees have had a number of good 
winter flights which should put 
them in excellent condition for 
withstanding any possible’ cold 
weather that might occur during 
the remainder of the winter. Bees 
in the Northwest may not be so well 
off. | 
If beekeepers could foretell the 
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kind of a winter that would prevail 
they could then determine the 
amount of protection to provide for 
the bees. Some one has advised 
beekeepers in the North to prepare 
bees each fall for the most severe 
winter. If it comes, they are pre- 
pared, and if it doesn’t they are 
still prepared — especially for the 
chilly winds of spring. 

It is possible that in the near fu- 
ture we may have a better under- 
standing of the vagaries of the 
weather and perhaps be able to fore- 
tell weather conditions further in 
advance than at present. 
Queen Rearing Methods An __inter- 

esting edi- 
torial entitled ‘“‘An Important Point 
in Rearing Queens” appeared in the 
December 1948 issue of the Bee 
World. 

As brought out in the editorial, 
“the value of the queen depends on 
the development of her ovaries and 
on her possessing the power of rapid 
digestion of royal jelly, so that she 
can quickly convert it into egg ma- 
terial’. 

From experiments conducted by 
Dr. Gontarski of Germany the di- 
gesting powers of a queen are devel- 
oped or determined during the lat- 
ter part of her larval stage. Other 
workers, Gander and Feckler, found 
that the development of the ovaries 
of the queen is determined during 
the latter part of the larval stage. 

The importance of having an am- 
ple number of young nurse bees in 
the early stage of queen rearing is 
important. 

Mention is made of grafting lar- 
vae 24 hours or one and a half days 
old. The late Mel Pritchard, queen 
breeder for The A. I. Root Company 
for almost 40 years, experimented 
with different ages of larvae for 
grafting. He came to the conclusion 
that larvae about 18 hours old are 
about right. He conducted experi- 
ments, using larvae from 12 hours 
to 215 days old. The older larvae 
did not develop into normal queens. 

Mr. Pritchard constructed a hive 
in which he kept the breeding 
queen. This consisted of 21 small 
combs, each about one third the size 
of the standard comb. These combs 
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were separated from each other by 
queen excluder zinc. He knew ex- 
actly where to find the queen each 
day, also where to find an abun- 
dance of larvae of the right age for 
grafting. Some queen breeders have 
difficulty in finding larvae of just 
the right age. Mr. Pritchard had 
this worked out to a fine point. 


We quote from the last sentence 
of the editorial in question: ‘The 
less we disturb the course of events 
as they are when the bees do it 
themselves under ideal conditions, 
the better for the new queen and for 
a honey crop in future years’. 


Australian Honey Institute We note 

from the 
October 15, 1948 issue of the Aus- 
tralasian Beekeeper that a Honey 
Institute is being formed in that 
country. Beekeepers there are com- 
ing to realize that it is necessary, in 
order to dispose of the honey crops 
harvested, to tell the people of Aus- 
tralia about honey. 

Arrangements are already under 
way to publicize the virtues of hon- 
ey. As brought out by the writer of 
the Australian article, people must 
be made to see honey, read about 
honey, understand honey, believe in 
honey, and want honey. 

In Australia, as in this country, 
the problem of financing the Honey 
Institute is a matter of utmost im- 
portance and plans are.being work- 
ed out to insure a continuous flow of 
financial support so that the work 
of honey publicity may not be ham- 
pered. 

We in this country are interested 
in the Australian Honey Institute 
and will be looking for future re- 
ports on progress made. 


Old Bee Books and As we refer 
Journals Still Useful to some _ bee 

journals and 
books published 50 or more years 
ago, we may be surprised to learn 
that beekeepers during that time 
were quite well versed on beekeep- 
ing, and’that problems of that time 
were quite similar to those that con- 
front our industry today. 

For example, the following are 
titles of articles by leading authori- 
ties in a bee journal published 66 
years ago: “Bees and Horticulture” 
by Prof. A. J. Cook; “The Winter 
Problem” by Henry Alley; ‘‘Over- 
stocking” by P. H. Elwood; ‘Mar- 
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keting Extracted Honey” by D. A. 
Jones; “The Caucasian Bees” by Ju- 
lius Hoffman; ‘Introducing Queens’’ 
by J. P. H. Brown; and “Apiary 
Management” by Dr. C. C. Miller. 

Aren’t these topics similar to 
those we hear discussed at meetings 
these days? 

Some of the younger beekeepers 
who imagine they have discovered 
something new in beekeeping are 
frequently surprised when they find 
that what they have in mind was 
practiced 50 years ago. 

ee 8 4-4 


A Job for There are some 
County Beekeeping county associa- 
Associations tions through- 


out the coun- 
try that continue to function from 
month to month and year to year. 
Others flourish for a time and then 
fall by the wayside. 

There are a number of objectives 
worthy of the best efforts of associ- 
ation members. At the present time 
soil conservation is a vital project. 
It has to do with the very life of the 
Nation. The soil Conservation Com- 
mission of our country is now at 
work. It begins with each town- 
ship, builds up into the county, then 
into the state or region, and even- 
tually into the federal or national 
organization. 

One of the practices in connection 
with soil conservation work is the 
growing of legumes to furnish nitro- 
gen to the soil. In order to produce 
various kinds of clover seeds, bees 
are necessary for pollination. This 
is the beekeepers’ opportunity to co- 
operate with the farmers, attending 
their soil conservation meetings, of- 
fering to place bees where needed 
on farms to bring about maximum 
pollination not only of legumes but 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Just recently some beekeepers 
from Medina County (Ohio) met 
with the Soil Conservation Commis- 
sion and found the group to be very 
interested and cooperative. Similar 
contacts are being made in other 
counties over the Nation. 

The average farmer is becoming 
more conscious of the importance of 
bees to agriculture. The time was 
when beekeepers found it difficult 
to find apiary locations. At the 
present time farmers are asking 
beekeepers to place their bees on 
their farms, and this is as it should 
be. 
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Just News 





The Cook Du Page Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its 28th annu- 
al meeting and banquet Saturday 
afternoon and evening, February 12, 
at the Art Institute, Adams Street 
and Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
The meeting will be at 3:00 p.m., 
followed by a turkey dinner at 6:30 
p.m. There will be a charge of 
$2.50 per plate for dinner. For res- 
ervations write A. J. Smith, Box 
234, Worth, Ill—A. J. Smith, Sec. 


The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its regu- 
lar monthly meeting at 2:30 p.m. 
on Sunday, February 20, at the Odd 
Fellows Hall, 20 Lockwood Avenue, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Instructions 
will be given regarding early spring 
feeding of bees, after which movies 
will be shown.—B. F. Miller, Pub. 

** * & & 


The North Eastern Pennsylvania 
beekeepers will meet at Waverly on 
February 1 for an all-day meeting. 
W. W. Clark, Jr., Extension State 
Apiarist, will talk on current topics 
and show moving pictures. 


Colorado Beekeepers held their 
annual meeting on December 5 and 
6 in Denver. Roy A. Grout of Ham- 
ilton, Ill., was the out-of-state speak- 
er. Officers elected were John W. 
Holzberlein, Jr., President; Ivan 
Hanson. Vice-President; and J. K. 
McClaugherty, Secretary - Treasur- 
er. Those present voted to support 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion on the basis of $5.00 minimum 
or 5 cents per colony. 


The Mid-Winter meeting of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association 
will be held at the Grange Hall, 
Brooklyn, at 10 o’clock in the fore- 
noon on Saturday, Feb. 26.—I. E. 
Richardson, Pub. Chr. 


The Florida State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has called a special meet- 
ing in Tampa on February 11 at 
Robles Park Auditorium at 10:00 
am. Be sure to attend. 

* *¢£ * *e * 

Louis H. Hawthorne, well-known 
beekeeper and bee supply dealer of 
New Castle, Pa., informs us of the 
sudden death of his wife, Tillie C. 
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Hawthorne, aged 73 years, on New 
Year’s Eve. Mrs. Hawthorne was 
widely known among beekeepers. 
Hundreds of beginners and others 
freely shared her time and knowl- 
edge of bees, bee equipment, and 
honey. She was active in selling 
bee supplies up to the last day. 
* *£ &k Kk * 


N. B. Quirin of Bellevue, Ohio, a 
prominent commercial ‘beekeeper 
who specialized in section comb 
honey, passed away December 26 
at the age of 68. 


**e ke ke * 

Kansas State College at Manhat- 
tan offers a double program, one for 
Advanced and the other for Begin- 
ner beekeepers. 


Advanced Beekeepers’ Program 
February 2, 1949, Room 102, Fairchild Hall 
R. L. Parker, Professor of Apiculture and 
State Apiarist, Presiding. 
9:00a.m. Apiary Inspection in 1948—R. 
L. Parker 

9:15a.m. Simple Records for Beekeepers 
—Leo M. Hoover, Instructor, 
Dept. of Economics, Kansas 
State College 

10:00 a.m. Distribution and Control of 
Sweet Clover Weevil in the 
United States—Roger C. Smith, 
Head, Dept. of Entomology, 
| = | tt 

10:45a.m. Honey Production vs. Honey 
Marketing—R. L. Parker — 

11:30 am.. Lunch Hour 

Roger C. Smith, Head, Department of Er- 

tomology, Presiding. 

1:30 p.m. Principles of Cost Marketing— 
Paul L. Kelley, Asst. Prof., 
Dept. of Economics, K. S. C. 

2:00 p.m. Methods of Marketing—R. L. 
Parker 

2:45 p.m. Panel Discussion—Honey Mar- 
keting—R. L. Parker, Leader 

3:30 p.m. Visit to Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Apiary 
Beginner Beekeepers’ Program 
February 2, 1949, Room 202, Fairchild Hall 
James B. Kring, Graduate Assistant in 
Entomogy, K. S. C., Presiding. 
9:20am. What is Beekeeping? —G. A. 
Bieberdorf, Asst. Prof. of Ento- 
mology, Okla. A & M College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

10:00 a.m. Colony Needs of the Year—wW. 
W. Franklin, Instructor, Kans. 
Agri. Exp. Station 

10:45a.m. Honeybees at Work—Part I— 
Motion Pictures 

11:30am. Lunch Hour 

H. R. Bryson, Associate Professor of Ento- 

mology, K. S. C., Presiding. ; 

1:30p.m. Types of Honey_ Production— 
Robert C. Yapp, Beekeeper and 
Student Assistant 

2:00 p.m. Panel Discussion—Colony Ma- 
nipulation and Examination— 
G. A. Bieberdorf 

2:45 p.m. Honeybees at Work—Part II— 
Motion Pictures : 

3:30 p.m. Visit to Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station Apiary 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 4. 

. Weather for De- 
cember did not 
come up to ex- 
pectations so far 
as moisture is 
concerned. True, 
we did have some 
rain, but taking 
southern Califor- 
nia as a whole, we 
are away below normal for the sea- 
son, to date. We do not remember 
a season up to this date with so lit- 
tle growth of grass, flowers, and 
weeds on the _ unirrigated lands. 
Cool to cold days and nights as well 
as lack of moisture accounts for 
this. There is no question but that 
we need rain, and we need lots of 
it. High drying winds such as are 
blowing as we type these lines do 
not help the situation. We have had 
some quite cold nights, as cold as 25 
degrees in some groves and there is 
— to be some loss in the citrus 
ruit. 


Honey Crop: There is very little 
honey left in the hands of the bee- 
keepers. Market in so far as we can 
learn is about 10 cents for white and 
7 for the amber. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are reported 
to have plenty of stores and are 
otherwise in good condition. The 
colonies moved North to the cotton 
and alfalfa fields are mostly moved 
back home with plenty of stores for 
winter. Many of these colonies will 
be prepared for work in the orange 
groves as soon as the bloom comes. 
This seems to be about the best bet 
for early honey. 

The moving of bees long dis- 
tances to try and get a honey crop 
becomes quite a chore. One large 
producer that we heard of who has 
had a lot of experience along these 
lines expressed it this way, “I would 
prefer to make 20 pounds per colo- 
ny in California than to get 60 
pounds by moving to Nebraska.” 
We find it hard to express ourselves 
along these lines of moving bees to 
better pastures without getting on 
somebody’s toes. Most of us long- 
time beekeepers, especially if we 
numbered our colonies by the thou- 
sand, have at some time taken a 
fling at long-distance moving of 
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bees. When we shipped in cattle cars 
and used horses and wagon it was 
slow business compared to the truck 
of today. When we were young, 
most of us had a lot of hard work 
inside us that we wanted to get rid 
of and moving bees was one way of 
doing it. If it paid to move, all the 
better. If not, we had a lot of good 
experience to our credit. 

We hear of bees being offered for 
sale with few or no buyers. As for 
prices who can say what colonies of 
bees are worth. When honey prices 
went to 25, yes, 30 cents for a time 
there were no bees for sale. Talk 12 
or 15 dollars per colony and a smile 
is about all that you would get. One 
dollar per colony for each cent per 
pound that honey is selling for does 
not seem to go this time. If you do 
not want to buy, better not make an 
offer —L. L. Andrews, Corona, Cal. 

eS 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Jan. 3. 


Weather: Between 
July 1 and Novem- 
ber 20, only 1.89 in. 
of rain fell in the 
Davis area but since 
then we have had 
4.26 in. to bring the 
total up to a little 
over normal. Unusu- 
ally heavy snows in 
northern California 
and in the Sierras 

_ have covered many 
areas with a generous blanket of 
snow. One area west of here receiv- 
ed a Christmas present of 28 inches, 
the heaviest in the history of the 
county and sufficient to close some 
roads for 24 to 48 hours. Rain fell 
in the Sacramento area with a few 
large snow flakes to make the chil- 
dren hopeful of a white Christmas 
which did not materialize. A heavy 
snowpack in the mountains is wel- 
comed by the farmers and by indus- 
try for it assures a good supply of 
water for irrigation purposes and 
for the production of electric power. 

Condition of Colonies: Continued 
cold weather will delay brood rear- 
ing but will conserve stores. Brood 
rearing generally begins during the 
first part of January and increases 
with the first show of pollen from 
any source. Some colonies are too 
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light for a late spring and will have 
to be fed to prevent starvation but 
most of the colonies from which 
package bees will be shaken are in 
far better shape this year than last 
year. There will be fewer colonies 
showing evidence of chemical poi- 
soning than for several years past. 
In our experimental yard, a normal 
number of dead bees collect in front 
of the entrances, more in a few cases 
than in others. In some instances, 
the bees have congested abdomens, 
shiny bodies, and twitch before they 
die as if they had paralysis. A stu- 
dent of bee diseases is examining all 
colonies for Nosema apis (with a 
promise af an “A” grade if he finds 
it) but so far his efforts have been 
in vain. It is impossible to state fac- 
tually why some of these bees die 
but we feel that it is good practice 
to mark for requeening those hives 
which have any abnormal death 
rate. 

Marketing: Several sales of fairly 
large quantities of honey were sold 
in northern California this past 
month at prices between 9 and 10 
cents to the producer. We have 
heard of a few being made between 
8 and 9 cents but have considered 
these to be distress sales because 
eastern quotations have been con- 
siderably higher. Some beekeepers 
normally hold their honey until af- 
ter the first of the year but others 
are holding for 10c or better. The 
retail price has steadied to around 
28 to 35c in pound jars. The OPA 
price was in this neighborhood (re- 
member?) when the beekeeper was 
receiving 12 cents (sometimes with 
cans furnished, or rentals paid for 
temporary storage, or one-fourth 
to one-half cent per pound for de- 
livery). Glass jars, and freight, and 
labor have increased for the packer 
and also for the producer. So it 
looks as if the present market would 
support a price of between 10 and 
12 cents for the table grades and 
give all parties a reasonable return 
for their services. The uncertainty of 
what prices will do in the immedi- 
ate future has kept wholesalers and 
retailers from buying any more hon- 
ey than they need for their trade 
within a very limited time. The BZB 
Honey Company, of Alhambra, and 
the Sioux Honey Cooperative, and 
no doubt others, are undertaking 
newspaper and radio advertising in 
southern California. They and oth- 
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ers are pushing sales by making bet- 
ter displays. The sum total of these 
efforts should increase the sales of 
all brands of honey without any fur- 
ther reductions in the retail and 
wholesale prices. Those who are 
making an aggressive effort to sell 
honey are profiting by their experi- 
ences of the past. Normally, honey 
buyers want to pay a fair price to 
the producers but cannot afford to 
pay more than their competitors 
when substantial quantities of hon- 
ey are sold at below-the-market lev- 
el. Distress sales frequently start 
further cuts all aiong the line. 

Special Market Possibilities: Be- 
fore every school holiday, and espe- 
cially before Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Easter vacations, students 
in our various colleges and univer- 
sities like to take home with them 
some small present. During the last 
10 days before Christmas, our Cali- 
fornia Aggies bought 19 dozens of 
5-lb. tins of honey and would have 
bought more. It was displayed in 
only two places, and without any 
special announcements. We have an 
enrollment of 1675 Aggies here at 
Davis. We wondered how much 
more we could have sold on the 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, Riverside, 
and Santa Barbara campuses and 
how much could have been sold 
throughout the country if honey had 
been made available as_ possibl 
Christmas presents. Honey is a good 
product but it is not good enough 
to make many people hunt for it 
on the lower shelves of the grocery 
stores. 

Miscellaneous: The annual con- 
vention of the California State Bee- 
keepers’ Association was held ‘in 
San Bernardino on December 1, 2, 
and 3 and the program was centered 
around the problems of production 
and marketing. In discussing the 
cost of production, Jim Crawford, 
of Fullerton, showed tables and 
charts to indicate that it cost be- 
tween $10.00 and $12.00 per colony 
to operate a commercial outfit dur- 
ing the past few years. His figures 
included depreciation, transporta- 
tion costs, labor, interest on capitol 
invested, salary for the owner, and 
various incidentals. How does this 
line up with other sections of the 
country and in Canada? He said the 
only way he could break even with 
falling prices is to cut all unnecesa- 
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ry labor costs, cut transportation to 
a minimum, and buy no more equip- 
ment than he actually needs, then 
produce a bumper crop of honey. At 
10c a pound he would have to make 
a 100-pound average. 

George Eilers, of Orange, said 
that well lighted and serviced honey 
displays increased his sales by more 
than 25% and advised not to display 
honey on the same shelves with low- 
er priced syrups. Mr. Stone. of Su- 
perior Honey Co., said there was an 
average loss of 2'2% between the 
wholesale and retail container, in 
packaging and servicing. High pric- 
ed glass ware, labor, labels, freight, 
advertising, and other costs filled 
the gap between the wholesale and 
retail prices. Wendell Shore, of 
Hamilton & Co., stressed the effect 
of imported honeys on the domestic 
market and suggested further re- 
search to find other uses for honey. 
Don Lee stressed the role being 
played by cooperatives all over the 
country in helping to market honey 
at a fair price to the producer. The 
efforts of the American Honey In- 
stitute and of the National Federa- 
ticn to sell honey and to bring hon- 
ey before the retail buyer were de- 
scribed and beekeepers were invited 
to help themselves by aiding them 
to finance their programs. 

The Association voted in favor of 
sponsoring a move for a_ support 
price for honey equivalent to 90% 
of parity as a means of stabilizing 
the beekeeping industry for contin- 
ued essential services of pollination 
to agriculture. 

S. J. Watkins, of Selma, was elect- 
ed president, Jim Crawford, vice- 
president, and Thos. S. Davis, Rt. 7, 
Box 3914, Sacramento, was re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer, with Mrs. 
Laura Shephard and M. C. West as 
assistant secretaries. Mr. Frank 
Buchanan, of Glendale, and Mr. Wil- 
lis Lynch, of Tehama, were elected 
honorary presidents of the Associa- 
tion for past meritorious services.— 
J. E. Eckert, University of Califor- 
nia, Davis. 

Aa 
IOWA, January 14 

We hope all the bees are in win- 
ter quarters, strong with plenty of 
stores, and snug and warm. If so, 
the beekeeper has done all he or she 
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can do at this time in preparation 
for another year. Some bees had to 
be fed as the season in some loca- 
tions did not produce flow enough 
for safe wintering. 


A lot of beekeepers are wonder- 
ing what next year will bring in the 
way of a honey flow. Iowa bee- 
keepers had a poor year and 1949 
does not look too rosy, at least for 
white honey, which is Iowa’s main 
crop. White clover and alsike are 
practically out of the picture now. 
Two years in succession like this 
will hit the beekeeper who depends 
on honey for the main source of in- 
come pretty hard. 

In 1947, Iowa ranked first in hon- 
ey production, with 24,096,000 Ilbs., 
while 1948 shows only 7,380,000 lbs. 
Some think fewer colonies had 
something to do with it. Perhaps, 
but when we consider the average 
pounds per colony for 1947 was 90 
lbs. and for 1948 was only 30 lbs., 
we have to admit there is something 
wrong with the flow. 

Beekeepers, as a rule, are an op- 
timistic lot but sometimes it is a 
good plan to take stock of the situ- 
ation. It might be a good time not 
to increase too much, especially if 
one has to purchase new equipment. 
That is something that can be done 
more easily and cheaper when there 
is a good flow of honey from the 
clovers, and it doesn’t look from 
central Iowa that such a thing will 
happen in 1949. These remarks are 
not made to discourage any bee- 
keeper. However, sometimes we 
should face the real facts. Look 
after your bees in the best possible 
manner. Keep them strong and 
ready for any flow that might dome 
along. As Dr. Miller used to say, 
“Have your dish right side up when 
it is raining honey.” It will be too 
late to get equipment ready for the 
bees to store honey after the flow 
has gone. 

Honey is moving very slowly on 
the local markets notwithstanding 
the prices are very reasonable. 
Most of it is 1947 honey. Some are 
selling light honey at 95c per 5-lb. 
pail, very nice flavor, too. That is 
cheap enough but the people do not 
seem anxious to buy. Merchants 
are not purchasing in large quanti- 
ties. — W. S. Pangburn, Marshall- 
town, Ta. 
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TEXAS, January 8 
Weather: The 
weather during 
most of December 
was mild and a- 
greeable. Howev- 
er, cold tempera- 
ture prevailed at 
Christmas time 
and during the last 
week of the year, 
typical of the holi- 
, day season. With 
only scant rainfall 
December marked the fifth consecu- 
tive month with rainfall below nor- 
mal in this area. While a few local- 
ities were more fortunate in this re- 
spect, there has been a general de- 
cline in rainfall during the last 16 
months for most of Texas. 


Bees and Plants: During the rel- 
atively warm weather the bees were 
fairly active in flight on most days. 
Without any nectar or pollen avail- 
able from the field the bees are 
strongly inclined to robbing. Con- 
sidering the short honey crop dur- 
ing the past spring and summer, 
most colonies are in fairly good con- 
dition with sufficient stores for win- 
ter although considerable feeding 
may be necessary during the early 
spring. Annual bee plants which 
germinate in late fall are not in evi- 
dence at this time and horsemint 
and marigold can not be counted on 
to yield a crop in the coming season. 
Vetch, sweet clover, and other leg- 
umes were seeded less extensively 
than usually. In many fields with 
satisfactory germination the plants 
have since deteriorated as a result 
of prolonged drying of the soil. Con- 
siderable acreage of sweet clover 
may be seeded later if moisture con- 
ditions improve, however, the total 
acreage of legumes will likely be 
less than usual. Native brush at this 
time is in better condition than a 
year ago. Huisache is budding with 
some trees coming into bloom. 
These will probably be killed back 
by a heavy frost. While guajilla and 
other shrubs are in normal condi- 
tion rainfall is sorely needed to pro- 
duce a good bloom in the coming 
months. 

Market: Movement of honey in 
the retail market continues fair at 
prices prevailing during the fall 
months. Some markets recently of- 
fered extracted in 5-lb. pails at 99c 
which is the lowest in recent years. 
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The supply in producers’ hands uf- 
doubtedly will be exhausted in time 
for the 1949 crop. 

Miscellaneous: Heavy losses of 
colonies were suffered in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley during the sum- 
mer from arsenical poisoning in cot- 
ton fields. Winter losses over the 
State probably will not be replaced 
extensively. A good many small 
beekeepers are selling out, while 
relatively few beekeepers will in- 
crease their colony numbers. With 
the leveling-off of honey prices and 
continued high cost of honey pro- 
duction the number of colonies in 
the State in 1949 will be less than in 
recent years. A number of Texas 
beekeepers attended the meeting of 
the American Beekeepers’ Federa- 
tion at St. Louis, on December 13 to 
15. The beekeeping industry sorely 
needs a strong national organiza- 
tion. The Federation deserves gen- 
erous support from every section to 
function effectively —A. H. Alex, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


<r 


SOUTH CAROLINA, January 10 
The weather has 
been rainy and a- 
bout every third or 
fourth day severely 
cold with frost and 
ice. I have not had 
an opportunity te 
open very many 
hives. The few I ex- 
amined January 4 
had an average of 
three frames of sealed brood with a 
great deal of unsealed brood. On 
warm days the bees bring in pollen 
and it is hoped that they may get 
enough pollen to keep them going 
without substituting with the ex- 
ception of a few places. Stores are 
running short in some places and a 
good many colonies will have to be 
fed. 

Honey plants are about normal. 
We are having a number of the ear- 
ly flowers such as jasmine and Ca- 
mellia japonica, which are blooming. 
They may get killed as we are like- 
ly to have more frost this winter. 
Today, January 10, is unusually 
warm and the bees are flying as if 
spring had really set in. The pros- 
pects for a good year are excellent. 
We just hope the weather man will 
help us a little bit—E. S. Prevost, 
Clemson, S. C. 
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COLORADO, January 1 
Weather: Western 
Colorado is hav- 
_ ing what is usual- 
i ly known as a 
good old-fashion- 
ed winter. Steady 
cold, and lots of 
snow. We need 
A. snow, for the 
- ground was very 
dry last fall. But if seedling clover 
survived the drought then its future 
is secure now. It seems that we may 
be swinging back into a cycle of 
years with more winter moisture, 
which is very important in an irrigat- 
ed country. The tragedy of too much 
rainy weather during the blooming 
of our main honey plants just does 
not happen here. While the weather 
has been cold, yet it has not been 
more than three weeks between flight 
days, and seldom is in Colorado. 

Market: It is no pleasure to com- 
ment on the market and its effect up- 
on beekeepers of the West. The mar- 
ket has been dull, and the honey that 
has been sold has moved at a price 
that scarcely pays the cost of produc- 
tion, sometimes not even that much 
when the cost per pound was raised 
by having a short crop. There is no 
use denying that beekeepers are dis- 
couraged, disorganized, and destined 
to hardship and failure in many cases 
unless we see a change soon. Two 
years of producing honey that sells 
below the cost of production put 
many of us back on the ‘‘defensive’’. 
Many beekeepers in the West are 
going broke unless 1949 gives a dif- 
ferent result than the past two years 
have. Many are broke now and either 
haven’t learned it, or haven’t got 
around to admitting it. It is hard to 
drive a beekeeper out of business if 
he is determined to stay. It often 
seems to me that that is one of the 
great weaknesses of our industry— 
we just retrench, exist on what we 
make, and hope for better times in- 
stead of DOING something to im- 
prove our lot. 

We never saw honey “cheaper” 
than it is today. When before did it 
ever take 10 pounds of honey to buy 
a haircut, or two 60-pound cans to 
pay for a pair of shoes? Mr. An- 
drews mentions how it takes two 
pounds of honey to pay for one 
frame where one pound once bought 
two frames. It is almost that bad 
on everything the beekeeper must 
buy. No wonder he is discouraged 
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even though it is mostly his own 
fault. 

Possible Solutions: The situation 
may be relieved in at least three 
ways, but all take united action, and 
with beekeepers that seems hard to 
get. The one way that might get re- 
lief in a minimum of time would be 
to get help from the government in 
the form of a support price for hon- 
ey. It would not take many cars of 
honey moving at 12c net to the pro- 
ducer to bring the price up to that 
level. Many packers need honey 
now. They could pay 12c too, if it 
were not for fear that their compet- 
itor might be able to pick up a few 
distressed carloads at 9 or 10c. That 
would put the man who had paid 
12c at quite a disadvantage. 

Another plan which was advanced 
a year ago at Salt Lake City, and on 
which much progress has been made 
as funds would permit is the one for 
large-scale advertising. It would not 
be entirely inane to predict that we 
could double our consumption of 
honey in a few years by spending 
some real money for advertising. 
Nor is it exactly silly to visualize a 
pound jar of honey that sells for at 
least one-half the cost of a pound of 
butter or a pound of steak. There 
are two reasons why people do not 
buy honey as they buy most other 
foods—one is that we have never 
taught the public to buy and eat 
honey; the other is that there never 
has been enough honey to allow it 
to become popular. Yet we continue 
to find our product unwanted, and 
when sold often sold at or below the 
cost of production. 

At St. Louis a plan was presented 
by the National Federation that 
could and should have raised hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for 
honey advertising. It failed to get 
a chance largely because the Direc- 
tors of the American Honey Insti- 
tute seemed to lack faith in the bee- 
keepers’ ability to raise funds for 
his own salvation. Judging from 
our history they may have been jus- 
tified in that lack of faith. Do you 
know that beekeepers contribute on- 
ly about 30 percent of the Institute’s 
funds at the present time? And the 
Institute is doing a fine job, but ex- 
isting conditions are all the proof 
we need that it is not doing enough. 

There is one other approach to 
solving the beekeepers’ financial 
problems. That is by charging for 
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pollination service and thus supple- 
menting the income from honey 
production. But relief from that 
angle it not going to come in time to 
help those who have overdue notes 
at the bank today. In the first place 
we should be dealing with farmers 
and they are as reluctant as bee- 
keepers to try something new and 
unproved. Once it has been dem- 
onstrated that it will put cash in 
their pockets it will go over, but for 
a while at least they are going to be 
slow to pay the man who just a few 
years ago was offering to pay them 
for the privilege of putting bees on 
their places. 

I do not believe that a lasting so- 
lution for our marketing problems 
will be found in government sup- 
port. But I do believe we can get it 
to help us out of our present unfa- 
vorable situation. And I am still 
more sure that a retrenching policy 
will never end our troubles. Con- 
tinuing to drive a ten-year-old car, 
or wearing two-year-old overalls, or 
denying the wife a new automatic 
washer is not the way to get our in- 
dustry out of the doldrums. If we 
do not believe in the future of our 
industry enough to make an annual 
investment in the Federation of 
$5.00 for every 100 colonies we op- 
erate, then I believe we should sell 
out and try something else for a 
while—John W. Holzberlein, Jr., 
Grand Valley, Colo. 


—a 

MICHIGAN, January 15 
Weather: Bees had 
a good flight Jan. 7, 
8, and 9 over most 
of lower Michigan 
which greatly im- 
proved prospects for 
wintering. For the 
first time in recent 
years bees went in- 
to winter with good 
food and enough of 
it in most sections 
of the state. Unless the remainder 
of the. winter is very severe, loss 
should be light. 

Crop: Better than last year but 
far short of a good crop, and a large 
portion was mixed with fall flowers 
to throw the color off. This makes 
the eighth poor crop in a row and 
most beekeepers are glum. In fact, 
enthusiasm is at an all time low. 
The squeeze is definitely on, with 
the beekeeper caught between high 
costs and low honey prices. Some 
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1000-colony outfits are melting 
combs, cutting the equipment one- 
half. It will take more than back- 
slapping to put the industry back on 
its feet. A good honey crop would 
do more than any amount of confer- 
ence or subsidy. 

A year ago over 50 farm organi- 
zations in Michigan united their ef- 
forts to form the Michigan Agricul- 
tural Conference, to plan an order- 
ly course for future action on farm 
problems. The problem of vanish- 
ing nectar sources was placed be- 
fore this organization recently. Al- 
so, on Dec. 22 a group of beekeepers 
conferred with officials of Michigan 
State College to see what education- 
al and research projects might be 
undertaken to help the beekeeping 
industry. 

Market: Honey has been moving 
moderately at low prices. Five- 
pound glass and tin seem to be the 
popular package again and some 
large stores are using this size for 
leaders at special sales prices which 
depress the market still further. 

The annual Beekeepers’ Short 
Course will be held at Michigan 
State College March 8, 9, 10, and Ge 
Anyone interested in bees is wel- 
come.—R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, 
Mich. 





aS 
MONTANA, January 3 
Weather: The holi- 
"ee day season shouid 
_ be over and every- 
' one happy; the 
Christmas trees are 
coming down fast. 
About all one could 
do was to eat and 
keep the fires going. 

It has been the 
worst cold spell I 
have ever seen. The 
roads are all open but solid ice for 
nearly a month. It should have 
slowed the cars down to 20 miles an 
hour. 

The bees went into the winter in 
fine shape. I took lots of honey out 
to the yards to feed them late in the 
fall. It took a great deal of work 
to clean up the bee yard in the 
fall. However, we have not had a 
bad winter for over ten years, so 
most of the fellows had about lost 
the habit of packing bees. It is im- 
possible to do a thing for the bees 
now but if the weather’ should 
break, then some will pack. 
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Crops and Honey: Montana bee- 
keepers had one of their finest crops 
of honey. Some producers reported 
very high yields, which caught some 
of us unprepared. We have had 
light crops and slow markets, so last 
year we made the least preparation 
for a crop I have seen in years. 

Prices: The honey price has not 
improved, although there seems to 
be a much better demand for honey. 
When I go to the grocery store it is 
very common now for the grocery 
man to tell me he is out of honey. 
From reports I get there is a much 
better movement of honey. Some 
of the largest producers are out and 
are buying from their neighbors to 
supply the demand. 

The honey that is left in this area 
is being held for 11 to 15 cents per 
pound in car lots F.O.B. shipping 
point. No one is worrying about 
the balance of honey not moving as 


more than half of the crop was mov- 
ed a month ago. 

Miscellaneous: Some bees were 
poisoned last year by spraying— 
about 700 colonies near Great Falls 
airport and some in other places. 

It appears there are prospects of 
double the amount of spraying and 
dusting for the future. Every bee- 
keeper is hoping for good luck. The 
county agents and other authorities 
are trying to protect us from the 
worst poisons. 

There are a good many of us ren- 
dering beeswax and shipping it out 
at a good price. We are looking for- 
ward to using more supplies and 
packages than last year. 

The State beekeepers were 100 
percent in favor of strong support 
of the American Honey Institute 
and Federation of Beekeepers and 
price support for honey. — Parson 
Pile, Corvallis, Montana. 
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Everhard Stokes, author of “Poems of a Beekeeper?’, at Sea 


Girt, N. J., on Christmas Day. 
are decorated with sprigs of holly. 
siderably to honey yield in June. 


Gleanings was honored on November 11 
by a visit from Everhard C. Stokes and his 
daughter, Mary, of 212 Crescent Parkway, 
Sea Girt, N. J. Mr. Stokes is not only a 
hobbyist beekeeper but an author. His 
book “Poems of a Beekeeper” ($2.00), pub- 
lished in 1947 by Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., is very much 
worthwhile. Listen to one stanza of his 
“Song of the Wild Bees”: 

“A City of wax is our home 
The Senate and people of Rome 
Never had such wise laws as our own, 
so ancient, so well understood. 
In Summer our Senate of Bees 
in Council assembled agrees 
To send a swarm out on the breeze, 
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Bees are in flight and hives 
Holly blossom adds con- 





“fa 


~ 
Mary Stokes, who with 


her father, visited Mr. 
E. R. Root in Medina in 
1948. 


if it be for the citizans’ good. 
When our hive is as full as a land, 

where the populous scarcely can stand 
One third of us leave in a band, 

to swarm on the edge of a wood.” 


Mr. Stokes has lived in this country 
since 1924, though he was educated in 
Scotland. He has traveled extensively. He 


has seen the Cyprian bees on the Island of 
Cypress, has viewed apiaries along the 
Nile, the colonies in their clay cylinders 
gathering honey from bean fields. He has 
15 colonies of bees. This picture was tak- 
en on Christmas Day so the hives were 
decorated with sprigs of holly. The holly 
blossoms add considerably to the honey 
yield in June. 
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80 Years Among the Bees 





By E. R. Root 





We have explained how Mr. De- 
muth was an advocate of not only 
the two-story Langstroth hive for 
breeding, but also for both winter 
and summer. Immediately after the 
crop was secured he would take a 
super of well sealed honey and place 
it on top of a single-story hive. This 
super on top of the colony occupy- 
ing the lower story only, would 
make it possible for the bees to 
work into the upper story, forming 
a winter nest which would supply 
the bees with a liberal amount of 
honey. His slogan was that if you 
are liberal with the bees they will 
be liberal with you. 

The question was raised if there 
were not enough bees to fill two 
stories and would cover only about 
five to seven frames during winter, 
or three in the coldest weather, how 
would one proceed to prepare them 
for winter, especially if they were 
short of stores. Such a colony, he 
explained, would be confined to 
seven frames with a chaff division 
board placed on each side. There 
would be a space about half the size 
of a Langstroth single brood nest, 
which the bees would be required 
to keep warm. In order to over- 
come the difficulty, he suggested 
putting the seven frames in a deep 
fitting case, standing the frames in 
a vertical position on top of a bot- 
tom board of an ordinary Lang- 
stroth hive. He would then put 
on two and a half empty supers, 
filling the space between’ with 
ordinary packing, preferably straw 
or dry leaves. If this seven-frame 
colony was. short of stores he 
would place a cake of hard candy 
just large enough to cover the ends 
of the seven frames. This candy 
would be from one to two inches 
thick and the bees would go up and 
cluster under it. The moisture 
from the little colony would leave a 
few drops of water which the bees 
would convert into their own syrup 
and use as needed. 

The writer became quite inter- 
ested in this and decided to try it 
out. In a few cases there was no 
honey in the combs, and very little 
pollen. The fact that the cluster 
could go up into a small space less 
than the area of the same seven 
frames placed in a natural or hori- 
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zontal position as in summer, inter- 
ested me. The heat of the cluster 
would naturally rise to the very 
top of this small cubicle space. In 
other words, when the frames stood 
in a vertical position, end bars rest- 
ing on the bottom board, the bees 
would not be required to ‘warm 
more than one-fourth of the cubicle 
area where they were clustered. 
They would therefore require less 
stores—with a cake of rock candy 
over their heads. 

We were surprised to note the 
results. Most of the bees wintered 
well and came out in as good con- 
dition as they went in. The surpris- 
ing thing was that the colonies with- 
out any stores wintered on this rock 
candy containing rye meal flour. 
The reason they wintered so well 
was that they occupied a_ small 
space. 

The plan worked so well that one 
would jump to the conclusion that 
there was no need of wintering a 
20-frame colony of bees when they 
could be confined to seven frames 
and given rock candy instead of 
sealed stores, in the upper and low- 
er story of a standard strong colony. 

Well, here was the defect in the 
whole thing. These colonies, while 
wintered well, were no stronger in 
the late spring than in the fall, and 
it was difficult to build them up to 
proper strength. 

Again, one might give these sev- 
en-frame colonies one or two pack- 
ages of bees, but here again would 
be the cost of the bees. Taking it 
altogether, Mr. Demuth came to the 
conclusion that it was better to win- 
ter in two stories, frames hanging in 
the natural way. 

The question might be raised 
whether or not these seven-frame 
colonies, under forced feeding and 
with soybean flour as recommended 
by Dr. Farrar, could not be built up 
to a colony big enough to produce 
surplus honey. That may come in 
the future but we have not reached 
it yet. If we can get a pollen sub- 
stitute equal to the real pollen, and 
supply electric heat, it might be 
possible to build these weak colo- 
nies up on a comparatively small 
amount of stores and save a consid- 
erable amount of good honey that 
could be sold. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Harriett M. Grace, Director 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


The new year always brings new 
hopes and good intentions. The 
American Honey Institute is one of 
the prime hopes of the honey indus- 
try. In its progressive, alert pro- 
gram of honey promotion the hon- 
ey industry finds a means toward 
successful sales. 

But the program is not self-sup- 
porting. It will not stay aloft amidst 
the high competition of the other 
industries with the simple abaca- 
dabra and a switch of a magic car- 
pet; it depends on the pledged sup- 
port of the industry for which it 
works. It needs financial props. 

These props are the ones you fur- 
nish. Good intentions are _ not 
enough; resolutions are not enough. 
They must be backed by actual fi- 
nancial support. Those New Year’s 
Resolutions concerning the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute must not be left 
on page one of your new 1949 cal- 
endar—they must be carried along 
throughout the entire year in a sin- 
cere effort to give lively support to 
the promotional program of the In- 
stitute and consequently to the en- 
tire honey industry. 

With your help the American 
Honey Institute will continue its ad- 
vertisements in professional maga- 
zines this year. Nurses, physicians, 
and teachers read these magazines. 
They in turn reach the families of 
the nation. Thousands of requests 
for the nutritional booklet on Honey 
and for other recipe leaflets were 
received in 1948 because of these 
ads. In turn, it caused many a pound 
of honey to be slipped off the gro- 
cer’s shelf and into the consumer’s 
shopping bag. 

You will be pleased to know that 
the first advertisement on Honey 
that is drawn up for this year has 
merited the seal of acceptance of 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. This seal is of utmost impor- 
tance to the beekeeper. It gives his 
product prestige in the consumer’s 
eyes. It infers that the product ad- 
vertised is a high quality one. It 
reaffirms the Honey facts that are 
given in the ad and shows the honey 
industry as an honest and _ trust- 
worthy one. It is only with hard 
and diligent work that the Ameri- 
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can Honey Institute has been able to 
obtain this seal for the advertise- 
ment. It means a great deal to us 
and to the American consumer—it 
should mean a great deal to you! 

Of course, the amount of the dues 
that you send to the American Hon- 
ey Institute will remain voluntary. 
But remember—the first printing of 
this ad this year and all subsequent 
ads will depend upon your contri- 
butions. The ad will be inserted in 
the magazines as funds are suffi- 
cient to allow for this expenditure. 

The results of this professional 
advertising last year were over- 
whelming. Perhaps those of you 
who attended the meeting in St. 
Louis will recall the display rolls 
showing the requests for literature 
that came as a direct result of these 
advertisements. The honey indus- 
try demands an alert, active pro- 
gram such as this. 

All contributions should be mail- 
ed directly to the American Honey 
Institute, 114 N. Carroll Street, 
Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

Yes, 1949 brings new ideas, new 
encouragement. It brings the 81st 
Congress, a woman senator, tele- 
vision sets, houses warmed by the 
heat of the earth, the hope of a new 
and larger honey market. But the 
old things that have proved their 
worth should not be overlooked. 
There’s “Oklahoma’’, the longer 
skirts, and “packaged” education. 

The American Honey Institute 
follows this same pattern — it is 
looking ahead, mapping out new 
promotional strategy, new plans 
for the future. But it refuses to 
abandon its old. time-tested policies 
that have worked so well in the 
past. The activity of sending news 
releases to the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio stations of the na- 
tion, for instance, is far too valuable 
to the honey industry to allow it to 
lapse. On the contrary, the Insti- 
tute has planned to increase its re- 
leases to these media, offering them 
photographs of honey foods, and 
sending them more material each 
month. These newspapers act as a 
backboard for the honey publicity 
that is fed to them; they direct our 
material right to the American peo- 
ple and reflect our honey promotion. 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate:—l5c per 
counted word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the 
shortest word such as “a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 
well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy 


should be in by the 10th of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE | 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY, No. 1 white extracted, 
16c lb. in 60’s. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jef- 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blossom, 
5 Ib., $2.25; Pure Florida comb honey, 5 
Ib. pail, $2.75. No C.O.D. orders, all ship- 
ments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Daytona 
Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 


CLOVER extracted honey in_ sixties. 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


Choice clover honey, 15 cents; amber 
honey, 10 cents. All in new cans. E. G. 
Kyte, Fairview, Pa. 


FOR SALE—300 60-lb. cans of excellent 
buckwheat honey in mostly new sixties. 
Highest offer takes part or all. Geo. Walt- 
housen, 755 State St., Schenectady 7, N. Y. 


CLOVER HONEY in new 60-lb. cans, 12c. 
Order from ad. Ohmert Bee Farms, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


AMBER honey in 60's, 1112c. Sample, 
10c. Joseph Fekel, Vineland, N. J. 


CLOVER HONEY in new sixties. White. 
Can or carload. Sample 20c. Harry C. Kirk, 
Armstrong, Iowa. 


CHOICE CLOVER and light amber hon- 
ey. Arthur Thayer & Sons, 2122 N. Ames, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


WILL PAY over market price for clean 
yellow beeswax. Also white clover honey. 
Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y 


WANTED — White and amber honey, 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


HONEY—Carloads or less. Comb honey 
wanted also. Konces, North Abington, 
Mass. 


WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
| mae 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 

io. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
Ib. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone ‘Creek, Ohio. 
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WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write us as to 
quantity and we will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HONEY WANTED—AII grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED. Mail 
Sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21, 
California. 

















FOR SALE 


PAPER SHIPPING CARTONS, sample 
mailing cases, pumps. See display adver- 
tisement. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 

QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


WE MANUFACTURE BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. Write for Price List. Marsh- 
field Mfg. Co., Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 


FOR SALE: New and used bee supplies. 
Reasonable. Felix Hartman, San Antonio, 
Florida. 


200 4-frame Dadant depth nuclei boxes, 
good condition, 40c. Can furnish frames of 
brood in spring. Rev. A. Salge, Elsa, 
Texas. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality 
brood foundation, 23c pound; 100 pounds. 
$19.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid, Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson Street, New Rochelle, N. Y 


FOR SALE USED EQUIPMENT — 300 
nuclei boxes made specially for fertilizing 
queens, 75c each. 300 hive bodies with 
frames, $1.00 each. Shallow extracting su- 
pers and comb honey supers, 5(c each. 
3000 414 plain sections, $10.00 per M. 
a shipped. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 

io. 
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BEEKEEPERS! ATTENTION!! You will 
never get stung investing in VOHO En- 
trance Closures. Completely closing a hive 
in 3 seconds, yet insuring ample ventila- 
tion, should appeal to every progressive 
honey producer. Write, wire, or come a- 
riding to VOHO PRODUCTS, 2916 Orange 
Street, Norfolk 2, Virginia. For cash—Up- 
pers, 80c. Lowers a buck thirty, plus post- 
age. Cheaper too in quantity. 





FOR SALE—20-frame Root extractor in 
Al condition. Price, $100.00. Henry J. 
Scharf, Monroeville, Ohio, R R 2 


HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render comb and cappings. Twenty-nine 
years’ experience. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


: New Farm Master, 12-frame radial ex- 
tractor. Never uncrated. $42.50. Thomas 
Knepp, 706 Scott, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution 

BREWER'S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking orders for April 
Ist. Prices: 1-99, $1.15; 100-up, $1.00. Mem- 
ber A.B.B.A. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 
3616 Caucasian Circle, Tampa 6, Florida. 

Three Banded Italian bees and queens 
for 1949. Full weight packages with good 
young queens. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. Carolina. 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


CAUCASIANS — Booking orders for 
1949. 2 Ib. pkg., $4.00; 3 lb. pkg., $5.00; 
queens, $1.00 each. Lewis, & Tillery Bee 
Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN Package bees and 
select queens. Finest quality. Write for 
prices. Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 

BOOKING package bees with Caucasian 
or Italian queens for spring delivery. Mil- 
ler & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas. 



































Michigan 
Headquarters 


for 


Bee Supplies 


Comb and Cutcomb 
Packages 


Glass and Tin 
Honey Containers 
in all standard sizes 

Prompt Service 


Michigan Bee and 
Farm Supply 


Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 
| Successor to M. J. Beck Co. 




















YES, ALL COMPARISONS prove that 
Green's profit producing queens are the 
best to be had. They will please you from 
the brood nest to the harvesting of a 
great crop of honey. Backed by 22 years 
of breeding better queens. Price, 90c each. 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla., R. 2. 

The Norma Roy Apiaries—Italian bees, 
2 pounds with queen, $3.75; 3 pounds with 
queen, $4.50; 4 pounds with queen, $5.25 
Queenless packages, deduct 75c. Live de- 
livery and health certificate, Norma E. 
Roy & Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 

SURPLUS 400 colonies in Florida full of 
bees and honey all or in part, suitable 
for package bees or honey production. In- 
spection certificate furnished. Information 
on request. Box 4, Gleanings, Medina, O. 


FOR SALE—75 colonies, with equip- 
ment. Inspected. Write for details. H. E. 
Cheffer, 12340 So. Wentworth, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE — 600 colonies heavy with 
honey, $10.00 each. Complete equipment 
for operation of 800 colonies. Inspected. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. 
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H. H. Jepson Co. 
146 Oliver Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 

| Supplying New England beekeepers 
| for almost 50 years with A. I. Root 
| supplies. We have complete stock in 
| Boston for prompt delivery. Order 
package bees now for April and May 
delivery. 




















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Little & Moore 
Apiaries 


Originally 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
The John M. Davis Strain 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
or money refunded 
April 15th to June Ist: 
1 to 10, $1.25 each 
June 1st to November Ist: 
$1.00 each any number 
Write for quantity prices 


Little & Moore Apiaries 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 








ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each; 2 lb 
pkgs., $3.50; 3 lb. pkgs., $4.50. Every queen 
sent Air Mail and guaranteed. Walter D. 
Leverette, Box 364, Fort Pierce, Florida. 


ITALIAN Package bees and queens. 
Three pound package, $5.00; over 24, $4.75. 
Queens, $1.10. Booking orders from March 
20. Dewey Apiaries, Merritt Island, Fla. 


ITALIAN BEES—Two pound packages 
with queen, $3.75; three pound packages 
with queen, $4.75. Write for prices on 
queenless packages, two, three, and four 
frame nuclei. Also 200 colonies for sale. 
Walker Apiaries, Box 894, Pharr, Texas. 


10 hives of bees, 22 hives drawn comb, 
supers, and other equipment, $275.00. All 
or part. State inspected. E. Jolley, R 5, 
York, Penna. 


_ FOR RENT—100 colonies on share basis 
in Pennsylvania. Will move bees, but must 
remain within Pennsylvania. Standard 10- 
frame. Howard Martin, Roxbury, N. Y. 


























Carniolan Queens 


$1.25 each, prepaid 
Ephardt Honey Farms 








| Batchelor, Louisiana 











Dixieland’s 
Leather-Colored Italians 


Bees and Queens 
Write for prices and booking dates 


Dixieland Apiaries 





Greenville, Alabama 

















THE ONLY WORTHWHILE 
QUEEN EXCLUDER 


on the market 
































Chrysler’s All Steel Electric 
Welded Queen Exciluder al- 
lows maximum bee passage, 
better ventilation. more hon- 
ey production. No wood, no 
sharp edges to injure bees, no 
burr combs. So durably made 
and accurately spaced that 
it is permanently Queen ex- 
cluding and will last a life 
time. Sales increasing stead- 
ily each year. For earliest 
delivery place your order at 
once. Send for circular E-2. 


w. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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FOR SALE—25 colonies of bees, 100 su- 
pers with drawn comb, 20-frame Root ra- 
dial extractor, and other bee equipment. 
Certificate of inspection furnished. Van 
Lingen Bros., Renville, Minnesota. 


68 colonies. Two-story, 10-frame hives 
Extra equipment. Inspection certificate. 
Adam Huebsch, Galena, Illinois. 


COMPLETE commercial beekeeping out- 
fit for sale including 600 colonies, trucks, 
house shop, and other buildings located 
on 60-acre farm near Ithaca. Everything 
modern and in excellent condition. In- 
spection certificate furnished. Bees and 
locations may be purchased separately if 
desired. William ‘Coggshall, South Lansing, 
New York. ; 


300 colonies. Honey house and apart- 
ment. Inspected. Ohio locations. Strickler’s, 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Equipment like new for 
50. Complete honey house equipment. 
Paul La Plant, Anoka, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE—225 colonies with 312 10- 
frame drawn comb supers high, only 
$12.00. Certificate furnished. Steve Zupko, 
4463—23 St., Wyandotte, Mich. 


TURKEYS 


RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Write 
for free information explaining how to 
make up to $3,000.00 in your own back 
yard. Address: NATIONAL TURKEY IN- 
STITUTE, Dept. 253, Columbus, Kansas. 


SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid for extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


SEEDS 


Have you tried PELLETT CLOVER? 
Spreads by underground roots. Perennial, 
good honey plant. Root divisions, 25, $2.00; 
100, $5.00; 250, $10.00. Postpaid. Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 

DS OF HONEY PLANTS. Promising 
a, 4 crops, ornamentals for flower 
garden, wild plants for waste land. Circu- 
lar free. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Hardy Alfalfa, U. S. grown, $24.00 per 
bu. Hardy Grimm, $27.70; Red Clover, 
$24.00; Alsike Clover, $19.95; Scarified 
Sweet Clover, $10.40; Timothy and Clover 
Mixed, $9.95; New Mountain Brome, $4.25; 
Hybrid Seed Corn, tested, $4.75. Prices 
low in Red Clover, Timothy, Lespedeza, 
Alsike, etc. New Certified Clinton 59, 
Mindo and Benton Oats. Certified Hawk- 
eye Soy Beans. Our seeds recleaned, tested. 
Guaranteed satisfactory and sold subject 
your 60-day test. Write for free samples 
and 1949 Catalog. Hurry, scarcities exist. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 382, 'Chi- 
cago 9, Il. 





WASTE LAND — WHY? Fence rows, 
gullies, vacant lots — all grow plants. Why 
not good honey plants? Select plants for 
your environment which will gradually 
spread and add to future bee pasture. 
GOLDEN HONEY PLANT grows in shel- 
tered situations; seed, 2 ounces, $1.00; 1% 


pound, $3.00; pound, $5.00. PURPLE 
LOOSETRIFE, nice flower garden orna- 
mental, naturalizes readily in wet land, 


major source of honey some places, tiny 
seed, ounce, $1.00, 14 pound, $3.00; 1% 
pound, $5.00. CATNIP, MOTHERWORT, 
HOREHOUND: adaptable to wide range, 
sun or partial shade, each, ounce, $1.00; 
14 pound, $3.00. CHAPMAN HONEY 
PLANT, easy to grow, 42 pound, $1.00; 
three pounds, $5.00. All postpaid. Circular 
free. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


_ RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, erosion 
control, etc. Write for free planting guide 
and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Nor- 
way 2, Michigan. 


NECTAR - BEARING PLANTS, TREES, 
AND SHRUBS. Free illustrated Folder de- 
scribing 70 varieties, designating those 
suited for your section. Prompt moss- 
packed shipments from our cellars. For 
Basswoods, Honeysuckle, and Vitex shrubs 
see ad, page 51, in January issue. Nicollet 
County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


3000 Vitex trees; also, seed of Vitex, 
Golden and Simpson honey plants. Write 
for prices. John E. Johnson, Box 73, Ver- 
ona, Mo. 


Alfalfa, highest quality, $26.25 bushel; 
Hardy Grimm Alfalfa, $27.60; Red Clover, 
special Lot Leader, $23.95; Alsike Clover, 
$20.85; Sweet Clover, $9.90; Alsike and 
Timothy Mixed, $10.35; Mountain Brome, 
$4.20; Hybrid Corn, $4.75. All per bushel. 
Triple recleaned. Complete stocks all oth- 
er seeds lowest prices. Guaranteed satis- 
factory. FREE Samples and Catalog. BER- 
RY SEED CO., BOX 482, CLARINDA, 
IOWA. 




















HELP WANTED 


WANTED!—Capable bee man for ex- 
tracted honey production. Country man 
preferred. Season, April to November. 
Board, room furnished. Give full partic- 
ulars, qualifications, wages expected. La- 
vern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 

WANTED—Single man to help operate 
900 colonies of bees. Harold E. Gartner, 
Titonka, Iowa. 

WANTED—yYoung, experienced beeman. 
Write Box 158, Sunnyside, Washington. 

WANTED—Man with some_ experience 
for coming season. Board and room fur- 
nished. Write stating age, experience, 
wages expected, etc. SODER APIARIES, 
Stratford, Iowa. 
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J. F. McVAY 


Jackson, Alabama 
offers 
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Good Packages 
Good Queens 
Reliability 


1-24 25-99 100-up 
2 Ib. with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3 Ib. with queen _ 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens only 1.40 1.30 1.20 


IITITITIIL 


EARLY 
Bees and Queens 


for 1949 


2 lb. pkg. with queen, $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen, 5.00 


Italians Only 


J. E. Wing & Sons 
Knight’s Landing, Calif. 



































High Quality 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
If you want High Quality Queens and 
Package Bees for 1949 at a reason- 
able price, Send your inquiry and 
requirements to: 


Carlus T. Harper 


New Brockton, Ala. 














Queens of the Golden West 


Buy Western-bred queens and 

package bees for best results. 

We ar now booking orders for 
spring 1949. 


CLIFTON APIARIES 
Oroville Box 684 California 




















Italian Bees and Queens 
for Spring 1949 
2-lb. package with queen, $3.75 
3-Ib. package with queen, 4.75 
4-lb. package with queen, 5.75 
Order early and play safe. 20% de- 
posit, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Safe delivery. 
THE STAR BEE FARM ) 
Hessmer, La. 
eee 
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Hall Apiaries 
Italian Bees & Queens 
Write for 1949 price list 
and quantity discount. 
Live delivery guaranteed. 


P. O. Box 415 Prichard, Ala. 

















Gaspard’s 


Quality Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 
We are booking orders for spring 1949 
delivery. Only 20% with order, bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date. 
We guarantee live delivery and health 
certificate accompanies each shipment. 
i as follows: 
Prices 1. so 


2 Ib. pkg. w. queen $3.75 $3.50 


3 Ib. pkg. w. queen 4.75 4.50 
4 lb. pkg. w. queen 5.75 5.50 
5 lb. pkg. w. queen’ 6.75 6.50 


Queens ............. $1.25 
Gaspard Bee Company 


Hessmer, La. 











MAN to operate on shares with owner 
1000 hives. Most modern honey house and 
truck furnished. State age and experi- 
ence in first letter, begin work April 1. 
Lynn Taylor, Harlan, Iowa. 


APIARY INSPECTORS, Seasonal work 
from April to October—$7.59 a day plus 
expenses. Automobile required. Inquire 
Michigan Civil Service Commission, 310 
North Grand Avenue, Lansing, Michigan. 


WANTED—help to work in our apiaries 
and packing plant. Chance for advance- 
ment. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, Wis- 
consin. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


STOP—Plan ahead for greater income! 
Package cutcomb without leakage. Details, 
$1.00. Joseph Gabrielsen, Graettinger, Ia. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—Large Commer- 
cial apiary, orchard pollenizing, and honey 
production. (CC. H. Schader, Sunnyside, 
Washington. 


TREE RIPENED ORANGES, grapefruit, 
and tangerines, $3.00 per bu., F.O.B. Ed 
Smalling, Frostproof, Florida. 


BOOKS 


GARDEN AND FARM BOOKS—Ameri- 
can and English. Out-of-print books lo- 
cated. Lists. HORTICULTURAL BOOK 
SERVICE, 200 S. Detroit Avenue, Concord, 
Califorfia. 


























MAGAZINES 


_DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL—Introductory 
six months, $1.—Columbia, Mo. 














Package Bees and Queens 


Before placing a definite order for 
your 1949 requirements, write us 
for prices on our gentle, productive 
3-banded Italians. 


Port Gibson Apiaries 
Port Gibson, Miss. 
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We are Booking Orders for 1949 
Only 10% with order. Balance 10 
days before shipping. We guaran- 
tee live delivery of each package 


shipped. ? 
2 ND. pkg. with queen .......... $3.25 
3 lb. pkg. with queen .......... 4.25 
4 lb. pkg. with queen .......... 5.25 


Gremillion Apiaries 
Hessmer, La. 


t] Fine Quality 

STOLLER’ Clover Honey 

1948 crop, ex- 

cellent for bottling. Stoller Honey Farms, 
Latty, Ohio. 


PITTI 
GUOUEGREREOGRRGRDGRCROREOREROReeteReEe 














_ WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada. 


KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN PtE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/—or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy Rs}, 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas, the only ranch maga- 
zine published serving the Angora Goat 
Industry. Subscription — $1.50, Sample 
copy, fifteen cents. 

OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations, and plant possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Hamilton, Illinois 


























A. G. Woodman Co. 





Woodman Quality Bee Supplies 
A complete line — Send for over 350 listings 
Woodman Honey Extractors last a life-time and then some 


One of our complications — not yours 
Dept. G 


Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Above photo shows part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Reserve 1949 dates now. No deposit required for early booking. 
Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


Quantity 1-24 
2-lb. pkg. $4.50 each 
3-lb. pkg. 5.60 each 
4-lb. pkg. 6.70 each 
5-lb. pkg. 7.80 each 
Extra Queens 1.40 each 


25-99 100-up 
$4.25 each $4.00 each 
5.30 each 5.00 each 
6.35 each 6.00 each 
7.40 each 7.00 each 
1.30 each 1.20 each 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 
For tested queens, add $1.00 





Sulfathiazole in Treating AFB 
(Continued from page 89) 
our work and the work of many 
others: 

1. Treatment of infeeted colonies 
may prove a long-term matter in- 
volving considerable labor, time, 
anxiety, and uncertainty. 

2. There are many dangers and 
difficulties involved, especially with 
respect to re-infection and spread of 
the disease. 

3. Treatment should be applied 
under supervision by the provincial 
authorities responsible for bee dis- 
ease control. 

4. The experimental work to date 
indicates that the careful use of sul- 
fa drugs holds promise and war- 
rants extensive long-range field tri- 
als by proper authorities. 








PRTTII 


Modern Beekeeping 
The picture magazine of beekeep- 
ing. We show you with pictures how 
to do the job easier, quicker, and 

better. Special inventor’s page. 
1 yr., $1.50; 2 yrs., $2.50; 3 yrs., 3.25. 


Modern Beekeeping 
Paducah, Kentucky 











February, 1949 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 


Write for free folder on package bees and queens 


Overbey Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 











Package Bees 
Italian Queens 
for 1949 


Queens from proven high pro- 
ducing stock with overweight 
packages of young bees. Choose 
your shipping date and book 
your order with price to be 
agreed on later. 


Live delivery, prompt _ ship- 
ment, and complete satisfaction 
assured when you place your 
order with us. 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 
Est. 1892 Prairie Point, Miss. 
Wire or phone Macon, Miss. 
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HERIER’S 
Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 


Bred over a period of years 
for Honey Production, Ease 
of Handling, and Prolificness. 


Prompt Shipment of Young 
Worker Bees. Health Cer- 
tificate and Live Delivery of 
Over Weight Packages. 

1-9 10-49 50-up 

2 Ib. with queen $4.00 $3.90 $3.75 

3 lb. with queen 5.00 4.90 4.75 

4 lb. with queen 6.00 5.90 5.75 
Extra Queens, $1.20 each 


R. B. Herier Co. 
Valdosta, Ga. 








OF COURSE! 
We are members of: 
Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
American Bee Breeders’ Assn. 
and support: 
American Honey Institute 
See our advertisement on page 122 
of this magazine. 
Southern Apiaries & Supplies Co. 
Chatom, Alabama 


TTT 
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Yellow Italians at 
$3.75 a Package 


Now is the time to place your 
order for your share of our 
prolific strain of large yellow 
bees and queens, as gentle as 
bees get, good honey gatherers 
and pollinators. Live delivery 
and health certificate guaran- 
teed with each shipment. 10% 
— shipping date. No C. 


2 lb. with young queen 3 Ib. 


1 to 24 ~=each $4.00 $5.00 
25 to 49 each 3.90 4.90 
50-up each 3.75 4.75 


Queens, untested, each, $1.00 P.P. 


Plauche Bee Farm 
Hamburg, La. 





TORCUCEOERERAUCUOUCEOORECCCCEOUCORRESEUCCUCOOOOEESOCOCOOESEOOCOROROCOEROEOOTORCRSORGGRCRREGOCOCROCEROOEEES 





: SPRING PACKAGES 
: Book Your Order Now! 


Daughter queens from 
High Honey Producers 


With queen 1-24 25-up 

Ib. each $4.25 $4.00 

3 Ib. each 5.30 5.00 
Queens $1.25 


10% deposit; balance when shipped. 

2% if payment in full 30 days be- 

fore shipping. Discounts on large 
orders. 


MARTZ 


Rt. 2, Box 826, Vacaville, Calif. 


TID ii iii iii iit iii ii iiit iti iii it) 
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Three Banded 


Italian Bees & Queens 

2 Ibs. with queen $3.50 

3 Ibs. with queen 4.50 

4 Ibs with queen 5.50 
Only 20% down to book your order, 
balance 15 days before shipping date. 
Health certificate and live delivery 

guaranteed with each shipment. 

Address: CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 











‘Healthy Italian Queen Bees 
| Guaranteed Live Delivery 


| Certificate with each Shipment 
| Price: $1.15 


Henry & Sons 


Bourg, Louisiana 




















We buy Amber and White Clover extracted Honey. Send 
sample, state quantity and best price, freight paid to Cincinnati. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


OUR REFERENCE—YOUR BANK 
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DOUBLE-HIVE ARRANGEMENT 
(Continued from page 83) 

queen system require any special 

manipulation of supers. 

(8) Drones are also confined to 
the brood compartment, but will fly 
out when the compartment is open- 
ed on a sunny afternoon, and will 
go into the supers on their return to 
the closed hive. They may be re- 
leased at will or may be killed as 
soon as they appear above the 
frames. Thus only the most desir- 
able drones may be released for 
queen mating. 

(9) Frames with bees from two 
colonies in the same double-hive 
unit may be interchanged or united 
without danger for either lot of bees. 
This makes it quite convenient to 
make increase or to establish a 
queen reserve for the next season 
without loss of much surplus or of 
colony strength by forming and cel- 
lar-wintering of nuclei with self- 
reared queens. The writer expects 


to tell about his experiences with’. 


this practice in a future article. 

Unfortunately, the writer cannot 
cite record yields because they were 
just not to be had in this locality 
last season when the arrangement 
was practiced in its final form. How- 
ever, he can vouch that the manip- 
ulations and claims are not theory 
or deductions, but are based on ac- 
tual tests and observations. 

The double-hive arrangement is 
not designed for the large extensive 
operators, nor for those who think 
of their bees only at the time when 
harvest rolls around. It may ap- 
peal to migratory beekeepers where 
stands can be prepared in advance. 
And it certainly can be practiced 
in every stationary bee yard, par- 
ticularly in the northern regions 
where an entire year’s efforts are 
directed toward one main honey 
flow. It requires a certain degree 
of exactness and good timing and it 
should fall into the classification of 
intensive beekeeping. Beekeepers 
who enjoy light and _ fascinating 
work with their bees for mutual 
benefit, and who want to concen- 
trate on work in the bee yard be- 
fore the main flow instead of during 
the flow, particularly women and 
aged or physically handicapped per- 
sons, will appreciate that the dou- 
ble-hive arrangement eliminates or 
at least greatly eases hard labor and 
affords numerous additional advan- 
tages of great value. 


February, 1949 





Whittle’s 
Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 
1949 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write For Our 1949 Prices 
On Package Bees and Queens 
Our Bees and Service | 

Will Please You 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West | 
Greenville, Alabama 
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CAUCASIANS | 





CARNIOLANS 
Gentle, Prolific, finest workers. 


Their gentleness is best in town 
or near neighbors, or near a high- 
Can be handled without veil, just a 
little smoke. How agreeable to work with 
gentle bees at all times. Northern breed- 
ers used. * * * Have added some yards of 
fine ITALIANS for queens and packages. 


way. 


Using breeders from an elderly, well- 
| Known Florida breeder who is retiring. 
Untested queens, $1.20 each by Air Mail. 


Ready March Ist. Some packages of each 


~ Albert G. Hann 


Palmdale, Florida 








| 
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SUECHOCCGOOCGOUEEOOEOCEEESECEERCCORECCCHECCCREOCESSCOCREROORSECCOEOCOOREONS 


Look What a Bargain! 


Three-Band Italian Package Bees and 
Queens at such a low cost. Why not 
book your order now? Full weight, 
a health certificate, and live arrival 


guaranteed. 
Prices through May 10th: 
2 lb. pkg. with queen ...... $3.50 
3 lb. pkg. with queen ...... 4.60 
4 lb. pkg. with queen ...... 5.80 
Queens, 1 to 100 ................ 1.00 
Queens, 100-up ................. 90 


20% discount on all orders booked 
for shipment after May 10th 


FARRIS HOMAN 
Shannon, Mississippi 


“ CCCCRRCORERERCCRERCCERECCRECRCEECREECCRESERCERERREERERGER CREE Reet ee eeeeeeeeN 
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Three Banded Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 
1949 Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Bessemer Apiaries 
4300 A Raliegh Rd. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


PU) 
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Italian 





2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
1-25 $4.00 $5.15 $6.15 $7.15 $ 


25-50 3.75 4.90 
50-up 3.50 4.60 5.60 6.60 


Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 


Packages SUN KIST | Queens | 


March Packages A Specialty. Openings in April and 
May. Guaranteed live delivery—Satisfaction. 10% 


books your order—balance 10 days before shipping. 
Queen 


1.15 


5.90 6.90 1.10 


1.00 


il 














Rich’s Leather Italian or 


Caucasian Bees and Queens 
For Production Bred Disease Resistant Stock add 35c per 


Queen 


Live Delivery Guaranteed for Every Shipment 


Queens 2 lbs. 3 lbs. 4 lbs. 
1-24 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 $6.35 
25-99 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 
100-up 1.10 3.75 4.70 5.65 


The Rich Honey Farms Jeanerette 


, La. 
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Three-Band Italian Package Bees 


Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. 
health certificate with each shipment. Live a 


State 
rrival 


guaranteed. Replacement or refund made promptly 
upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 


1949 PRICES 
With Young Laying Queens 


Lots of 2-lbs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-Ibs. 
1-29 $3.50 $4.40 $5.50 $6.50 
30 or more 3.20 4.00 5.00 5.90 


Untested Queens 1.00 each 
Tested Queens 2.00 each 


For Queenless bees, deduct $1.00 each 
from above prices. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 
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Package Bees with Queens 


May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? 


a 
|, (ABD). 











FR ITALIANS 
Prices: 

1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
2-lb. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 


For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 
We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


I. CLARK, Prop. 















Pure Caucasian Bees and Queens 
Book Your Order Now for 1949 





2-lb. package with queen ................... $4. We give special discount 
3-lb. package with queen . 5.50 on large orders 


QUEENS (Each) ................ r 1.35 : - a 
Health certificate furnished with each shipment and live delivery guarantee 


Pine Bluff Bee Farms Route 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 


(Caucasian Branch — Jesse E. Gooch Apiaries) aad 




























Honey Girl Apiaries 
Package Bees and Queens 
When You Want Them 


Italian Bees and Queens | 
| 
| 
| 
| 








1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up 
2-lb. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
4-lb. package with queen 6.00 5.75 5.50 5.25 
5-lb. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 

For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 


W. E. Case, Proprietor Moreauville, Louisiana | 
nae ——” 
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For 1949 — Use Gooch’s Package Bees and Queens 


Better prepared to serve you with the best and the best of service 





2-lb. package with queen .................... $4.40 Write for our special dis- 
3-lb. package with queen .................... 5.50 count on large orders. 
| 8 ree one 1.35 

Full weight packages and live delivery guaranteed 
UL Jesse E.Gooch & Sons Route3 _ Pine Bluff, Ark. 


SUCURTUUEEEEOEEEEEROCUCCOUCUEEEEEEEEOCOOUOOUCUOODELEGEEOSEOGEOEUGOCGOLOESEROEOCEORGRCCOLUSLEGORSSOROSDCRSORTR COT OROOSRSORDCESEC REESE OR OROOUOEEREGRSRSOROROORORGERES » 
: 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS 
Our Golden Queens producing beautiful, gentle bees have given unexcelled 
service for many years. Thanks to our patrons for the volume of business 
given us in 1948. 
Untested Queens, 1-24, $1.25 each; 25-99, $1.00 each;100 and up, $.90. 
Cotton Belt Apiaries Box 163 Klondike, Texas 


CUUUHGUUCEECOUEEREOOULEOSOULEROUGEOCOCOUROOODEREOOOOGSOOESOOOEROGODEROOCUCSOODESSOOECOOUGESODORASSOECREOODORSROSOOOOESSOSESSOGORSRSOOSESROGROROORRRROSSOORERES 
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Package Bees 
for 1949 


In spite of rising costs in 
= all our supplies and other 
items, we will hold prices to 
the 1948 level. 


2 lbs. with young queen, $4.00 
3 Ibs. with young queen, 5.00 





If interested in one-frame 
NUCLEI write us. These are 
two or three pound packages 
with one frame of brood and 
introduced queen added. 





MU 


Quality and_ service will 
not be spared in our dealings 
with you. 


“They Produce” 


Rossman & Long 


P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


See MULL CUM MMU 
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Package Bees 


and Queens 
Three Banded Italians 


2 Ib. pkg. ...... $4.00 
3 Ib. pkg. ...... 5.00 
Te 1.00 
We give quantity order : 
discounts. 


Haselmaier Apiaries 
Mount Vernon, Alabama 
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ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


Book now and be sure of 
your shipping date. 


2 Ib. pkgs. with queen ............$3.85 
3 lb. pkgs. with queen ............. 4.85 
GROOT, CGT occcscicscsscrsscsscasecssores 1.00 


10% will book your order, balance 10 
days before shipping date. Health 
certificate, and live delivery guaran- 
teed. 

BAYOU BEE CO. 
Box 49 Rt. 1 Montegut, La. 





























NOTICE 


We are soliciting new customers 
for our rapidly expanding 
package bee business 

We offer: 
QUEENS reared directly from the egg. 
NOT grafted. The few minutes of dis- 
turbance, caused by grafting, repre- 
sent a long period of interruption in 
development for the _ fast-growing 
queen larvae. 
ITALIAN STOCK that is carefully se- 
lected. We produce both comb and 
extracted honey as well as package 
bees and queens. Our breeding queens 
and drone colonies are selected pri- 
marily for their productiveness and 
white wax work with due considera- 
tion for gentleness and uniformity of 
markings. 
EARLY SPRING DELIVERY. Our 
shipping season begins about March 1. 
FULL VALUE FOR YOUR DOLLAR. 
20% overweight is included to cover 
shrinkage of packages in shipment. 
One extra queen is included with each 
25 packages ordered. 
From the caging of the queens to the 
delivery of the packages at the Ex- 
press office no effort is spared to see 
that you get the finest quality bees 
and queens in the best possible con- 
dition on the date specified. 

Write now for available shipping 

dates. 
Price per 3 lb. package of bees 
with a queen, $5.00; Queens, $1.50. 


BROSE & STEVENS Apiaries 
P.O. Box 36 Felton, Calif. 


Soeieicieaeas 
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Quality 3-Banded Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 
for 1949 


New and improved package delivers 

bees in better condition. Prices are 

right. A member of The American 
Bee Breeders’ Association 


Cottage Hill Apiaries 
Box 64 Mobile, Alabama 









Rt. 2 












Italian Queens and 


Package Bees with Queens 
2 lbs. with queen, $4.00 
3 Ibs. with queen, $5.00 
Guaranteed full weight. 20% deposit, 
balance before shipping date. 
Napoleon Guillory Apiary 
Marksville, La. 














= 

{| PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 

' Bright Three Banded Italians 
Price: Queen 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
1 to 24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 
25 to 99 1.30 4.25 5.30 
100 up 1.20 4.00 5.00 


We guarantee safe arrival. For 
larger packages, write for circular. 
TAYLOR APIARIES 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 
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oF KNIGHT’S 
Three Banded Leather Colored 


Italian Bees and Queens 
Queens 2I1b. pkg. 31b. pkg. 4 1b. pkg. 5 Ib. pkg. 





HTT 


1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100 and up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


The above prices include the queen with each package. 
For queenless package deduct the price of the queen. 
Prompt service, full weight packages, young laying queens, 
safe arrival and your Satisfaction guaranteed. 

No charge for clipping 


John T. Knight Hayneville, Ala. 
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Think! Act! 
A Contest for Everybody - Anywhere 


Who sends an order for 10 DR queens. Just complete this sentence 
in not more than 25 words: 
“I like DR queens because ......... 


Contest closes May 1, 1949 — Awards June 1, 1949 
Ist prize—25 DR queens; 2nd price—15 DR queens; 3rd prize—10 
DR queens; Next 5 prizes—1 year’s subscription to your favorite.. 
beekeeping magazine. WRITE FOR OUR NEW REDUCED PRICES. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
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State House Des Moines, Iowa 
a behing ondees for 1949 —— oo 
eather Colored Italian Queens 
and Package Bees Bees and Queens 
Write for Prices 
LYNN WILLIAMS ITALIANS CAUASIANS 
on eee ae RESISTANT-STOCK 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS Daughters of Queens 
Package Bees and Queens bred for resistance. 
eet hier 8 ae ee We breed all three races in 
Only hog om — ag —, = separate yards. t 
ance j ays e ore Ss pping ate. ea Booking orders now for 
certificate, and live delivery guaranteed. ° 
Lake Pearl Apiaries 1949 shipping. ; 
HESSMER LOUISTANA Over 30 years a shipper 
Send for Free Circulars 
Free Sample Copy 
Drop us a card today Blue Bonnet 
The Beekeepers’ Magazine ee 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15B, Mich. 
Apiaries 
$2.00 per Year 
Serving the Honey Producers Weslaco, Texas 
of America. 
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SHARE OUR MARKET 
We Sell Honey to the World 


How to sell us your honey: 


1. Send us a good sized sample, labelled with your 
name, address, and quantity it represents. 


2. Sample should be exactly as it is in containers. 
If more than one grade, send sample of each. 


3. Advise if packed in new or used containers. 
We are not interested in retail packages. 


= 
4. Carload lots may be shipped sight draft basis bill 
of lading inscribed “permit inspection”. 


5. Our reference: your bank. 


R. B. Willson, Inc., 150 East 35th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Murray Hill 3 3437 


























Puett’s Packages and Queens 


trices: 1-9 10-49 50-99 100-up 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $4.60 $4.35 $4.15 $4.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen 5.60 §.35 5.15 5.00 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 6.60 6.35 6.15 6.00 


Extra queens, $1.25, untested; $2.00 tested. Queenless pack- 
ages, deduct $1.25. Loose-queen package (late shipment on- 
ly) add $1.00. 


$1.00 deposit holds shipping date, balance payable before 
shipment. Refunded if cancelled ten days before shipping 
date. 












Puett now manufacturing 
division board Feeder. 

Made of masonite, glued 
and nailed to gum frame. 


Price, 75c 
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The Puett Co. Dept. B. Hahira, Ga. 
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Superior Lifetime Extractors 


4 and 8 frame 
Available in limited quantities 


“If you value your combs, use a Lifetime” 


We manufacture a complete line of beekeepers’ supplies 
Catalog sent on request 


Superior Honey Company 


Ogden, Utah; Los Angeles, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Idaho Falls, Idaho; Madera, Calif. 
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The HONEYFLOW 
Bee Feeder 


$2.50 everywhere 


Look for it at your bee sup- 
ply dealer. If he doesn’t 
have it write to: 


W. O. Goebel 


Knoxville, Iowa 


[“Not a Weed Left”) ere Wrelitoyn) 


Tend your garden this 
LG modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades I D | > 7.% 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.’’ In same operation 


= FE cad 






































This is the time to gather up all your 


they break up the clods old comb and cappings and have them 
¢ and crust, aerate soil, : 
"4 work the surface into a rendered into beeswax before the wax 


level moisture - retaining P 
ith Pakeated tile moths consume any part of it. We 
drum and other big ad- charge only 2c lb. for rendering when 


tages. 
vantages your old comb and cappings weigh 100 


A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and Ibs. or more (net), 3c on smaller ship- 
better work than 10 i 
men with hoes. Write ments. We pay top price for wax. 
for literature, sizes and 
prices delivered. We are always buying honey. Send 
BARKER MFG. CO., Box 22 David City, Nebr. SAMPLE, state how much you have 





and quote your best price. We remit 


G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods!} [iakemamnd 

Dadant’s World Famous Crimp Send for our Money Saving Price 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 List on bee supplies. 

years’ experience is your safe- 


re Dotson’s Apiaries | UDB ONIDM BUUTROD 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 229 Walnut Street 

















Protect your future. Buy your CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


extra Savings Bonds now. 
February, 1949 121 
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| PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
_ APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY 


As honey prices go down and package bee prices remain up due to | 
the cost of material, labor, etc., you can do something about it by 
purchasing bees and queens that will arrive in first class condition, 
build up quickly, and store a good surplus. Our Three-band Italians 
are guaranteed to be good and are backed by 25 years’ experience 


as a shipper. 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
1 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 
2 Ib. with queen $4.50 ea. $4.25 ea. $4.00 ea. 
3 Ib. with queen 5.60 ea. 5.35 ea. 5.10 ea. 
Sel. Unt. Queens 1.40 ea. 1.30 ea. 1.20 ea. 
25% with order, balance just before shipment is made 


| The Crowville Apiaries Rt. 1 Winnsboro, La. 
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Italian Package Bees and Queens 


All Shipping Dates Open 
1-24 25-49 100-up 
2-lb. with Queens $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 
3-lb. with Queens 5.60 5.30 5.00 
Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 
For price of queenless packages, deduct 
the price of the queens. 


Southern Apiaries and Supplies Company 
Chatom, Alabama 
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Italian Package Bees and Queens for 1949 
5000 Packages for Spring Delivery at the Following Prices: 
1-24 25-up 
2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen $3.75 $3.50 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 4.75 4.50 
Extra Queens (any number) $1.00 each 
SPECIAL — 1000 4-frame nuclei for late April Delivery 
$1.00 per package deposit books your order, balance ten days before shipment 
is made. We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, 
and service you can depend on. 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
The Wilbanks Apiaries Claxton, Georgia 
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One Quarter of 100 Years 
with Caucasian Bees 
Book your Orders Now for 
Queens and Package Bees 


Prices from April 10th to June Ist: 


— 
——— 








Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 
25-99 1.36 4.25 5.30 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 


Health certificate with each shipment 
and live delivery guaranteed. Folder 


free. : 
Bolling Bee Co. 
Bolling, Ala. 











Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 


54 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.25 per year. 








White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
Northern Bred Italian Bees and Queens 
2 Ib. with queen, $4.00; 3 Ib. with 
queen, $5.00; Queens, $1.25 each. 
Season opens May 16 
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The Seven Ages of Man 


The age in which he does not Know anything and doesn’t know he 
doesn’t know anything. 

The age in which he doesn’t know anything but thinks he knows 

it all. 

| The age in which he is convinced that his father is a dumb-bell. 

The age in which he comes to find out that he doesn’t know it all. 

The age in which he discovers that his father is possessed of nor- 
mal good sense. 

The age in which he discovers that he really knows very little. 

The age in which he discovers that his father was possessed of 
more sense than he has. 


The age in which he has a son who thinks he is a dumb-bell. 
—Mpls. Jour. 12-31-34 








We’re not philosophers—just beekeepers (and this couldn’t apply 
to them) but this gave us a chuckle and we wanted to pass it on. 
We DO know, however, and we want to convince YOU that we do 
produce top quality bees and queens. We believe a trial will con- 
vince you we have the best there is to offer—in service, in qual- 
| ity, and in fair dealing. 
One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 

| 1949 PRICES 





Lot Queens 2 1b 3 1b 4 1b 5 1b 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.90 7.15 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 $75 7.00 8.25 
25-100 1.35 4.40 5.65 6.90 R.15 
100-up 1.20 4.25 5.50 6.75 8.00 


Select Tested Queens available after June 1st—$5.00, no discount. 

Above package prices include queen. Queenless packages. subtract $1.35 
from price of package with queen. All queens are airmail, postnaid. but 
package bees are FOB shipping point and are shipped Express collect. It 
is preferable to shiv package bees by Railwav Express, however, they can 
he mailed and in that event. customers should include postage. 
TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders. 20 percent deposit, bal- 
ance to be received two weeks before shipping date. U.S. funds. A 10 
nercent discount is allowed on package bees if shipment is to be made af- 
ter May 20th. A 20.percent discount is allowed on aueens if shipment is 
to be made after Mav 20th. and a 25 percent discount is allowed on queens 
to be shipped after June 1st. 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 
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ITALIANS Package Bees and Queens 


Bees and Queens for 1949 


2 Ib. Package with Queen ......$3.75 For 1949 
3 Ib. Package with Queen ...... 4.75 YES, IT’S NORMAN BROS. 
lL ee eae 1.10 — — For Quality and Service — — 


Bright 3-Banded Italian ; 
Twenty-nine years’ experience in 
queen rearing and package shipping 
assures you quality and service. Or- 
der now. 10% books your order; bal- 
ance 10 days before shipping date. 
Full weight, safe arrival, state health 


A deposit of $1.00 is required to 
book each package with balance 
before shipment. 

A. M. Peach 
Baldwyn, Miss. 





























7 —— \ +03 abtetanis . 
certificate, and _ satisfaction guaran- 
- j teed. 
3-Banded Italian Prices of package bees with gece 
2-lb. 3-Ib =x. Queens 
Bees and Queens ii ao og $1.25 
, 1-24 25-up 25-100 4.00 5.00 ‘1.15 
2.Ib. pkg. with queen $3.75 $3.50 Package bees F.O.B. Express 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 4.75 4.50 If by parcel post add postage 
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l,l eee $1.25 each | ° ° 
J. P. CORONA : Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Box 124 Kenner, La. | : RAMER, ALABAMA 
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Italian Bees and Queens for 1949 ( 
Orders Never Too Large or Too Small e 
We figure that our prices are in line with present conditions, 
and we urge you to check your equipment and place your 
order now for your package bees and queens. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Order Early 
Quantity Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 5-Ib. pkgs. 
1 to 24 $1.25 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.25 
25 to 99 3.ES 3.75 4.80 5.80 6.85 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 
Tested 2.00 ea. 
Breeder queens shipped with 2 Ibs. bees 
express COLLECT, $8.00 each 
Price of queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 
Queens Postpaid — —Package bees F.O.F. 
Health certificate with each shipment 
Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
Western Union: Lena, S.C. Telephone: Estill, S. C . 109 
: Yellow Italian Bees and Queens i 
: We are now booking orders for packages of bees and queens. We will be ready = 
= to start shipping April 1st. We guarantee you live delivery, full weight packages : 
S of young bees. Each package of bees will be headed by a young queen, a health = 
= certificate with each order, and above all, we guarantee you satisfaction. We re- = 
= quire a 10% deposit to book your order. Balance 10 days before shipping date. : 
= Our prices are — z 
: 2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. Queens FE: 
= 1-9 $3.80 ea. $4.80 ea. $5.80 ea. $6.80 ea. $1.00 ea. = 
z 10-24 3.70 4.70 5.70 6.70 -90 = 
= 25-49 3.60 4.60 5.60 6.60 85 = 
H 50-up 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 .80 : 
: Oscar Arnouville Box 35 Hamburg, La. z 
1 
Jensen’s Package Bees & Queens 
“Magnolia State” Strain Italians 
Bees and queens of this strain have made an enviable record for 
us in satisfied customers among the better class of beekeepers 
in the United States and Canada, and several foreign countries 
as well. 
We always try to stay abreast of new developments in breeding technique that 
will in any way improve our stock. If you have never tried any of our pack- 
age bees or queens we urge you to give them a trial. We assure you you will 
be pleased with the results they produce. 
Prices: 
Queens 2 lb. pkgs. with queens 3 lb. pkgs. with queens 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.00 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 
Jensen’s Apiaries Macon, Mississippi 
“The business QUALITY built’ = 
4 
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Make 1949 a Successful Year 
by Starting the Season Right 





with Stover Bees 
(You Must Be Satisfied) 


-|STOVER’S BEES 


Italians or Caucasians 


PRICES 
Queens Packages with Queens 
2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 |b. 5 Ib. 
In lots of: 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 


100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 
Queens Airmailed and/or Clipped at No Extra Cost 
Tested Queens Twice the Price of Untested 
For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 





Book Your Order Now and get the shipping date 
that you want. No deposit required, no obligation 
on your part. 





The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. 
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: Better Bred Queens Three Banded Italians 


‘'wenty-one years ot experimenting and stock improvement be- 
hind our Better Bred Stock is the answer to our many satisfied 
customers. Our shipping capacity, 6000 packages and 10,000 


1%. 
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queens. 
Shipping dates start April Ist. 
early in April. 
ment. 


eS 


2 ib. packages with Queen ............c..ccc00 $4.00 
~] 3 lb. packages with Queen ...................... 5.00 
a A ¢| i 1.20 


Write for prices in large quantities 


so 


’ CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 
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Book your orders early and get our best shipping dates. 
Our locality aftords plenty of bees 
If you need bees early, we can make prompt ship- 
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“BE SAFE 


By buying full weight packages of Young Three-banded Italian 
bees, as thrifty as any and a pleasure to work with. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. 
We guarantee satisfaction and live delivery, also delivered on the 
date you want them. Queens are select, reared by us, and ship- 
ped caged with bees. 


Prices: 


1 to 24 25 to 49 50 to 99 100-up 
2 lb. package with queen $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 $3.25 
3 lb. package with queen 5.00 4.75 4.50 4.25 
Queens 1.15 1.05 


Homan Bros. R.2 Shannon, Miss. 
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Your 1949 Crop 


Prices: 
Quantity Queens 2 Ib. pkgs. 3 Ib. pkgs. 
1-99 $1.30 $4.25 $5.30 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 


Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. 


The pounds of honey per colony can be increased with good stock. 
Ask your friends about BESSONET'’S stock if you have not used some. 


~ 























Champion Apiaries 


Successor in part to Jasper Knight & Sons 


Three Banded Leather Colored Italian Bees 
The Best Honey Gatherers 


PACKAGE BEES QUEENS 
PRICES Packages including queens 
Lots of: Queens 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
1-24 $1.40 $4.50 $5.60 $6.70 $7.80 
25-99 1.30 4.25 5.30 6.35 7.40 
100-up 1.20 4.00 5.00 6.00 7.00 


For queenless packages deduct price of queen 
No extra charge for clipping queens or sent VIA AIRMAIL 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


S. M. Champion Hayneville, Alabama | 
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| Quality Bred Italians 
YORK‘’S 


Package Bees and Queens for 1949 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 


The past season has come and gone and we wish to thank you for your pa- 
tronage. We are now working tor the 1949 season sparing no expense to pro- 
vide you with package bees and queens that give the most in satisfaction. Our 
bees have won a national reputation with honey producers as the best founda- 
tion stock that can be obtained. Ask any of our customers. Order direct 
from this advertisement to save time. Order now to reserve your shipping date. 


Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


Mihi, 
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ntit 1-24 25-99 160-up 
cm one. $4.50 each $4.25 each $4.00 each 
3-lb. pkg. 5.60 each 5.30 each 5.00 each 
4-lb. pkg. 6.70 each 6.35 each 6.00 each 
5-lb. pkg. 7.80 each 7.40 each 7.00 each 
us Extra Queens 1.40 each 1.30 each 1.20 each 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 

For tested queens, add $1.00 
Only neat new cages are used for bees, certified bees from our own apiaries, 
state registered and state inspected. Package bees by express, queens not with 
packages by mail. We recommend 3-lb. packages as the best all-around size. 
Queens are young, bred from carefully selected breeder queens and mated to 
drones from selected queens. If convenient, small orders cash, larger orders 
$1.00 deposit per package to insure shipping date. Shipments will begin as 
early as weather permits, usually about April 1. Help us to help you by book- 
ing your order now. 


| York Bee Company Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. 


| j (The Universal Apiaries) 
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PLANT’S 


Productive Vigorous 





ue | ITALIANS 

7 <_ Gentle and Easy to Handle 
Italian In producing honey in the 
North we learned what should 
Package Bees go into good packages and 
queens before coming South 

and Queens to raise them. 

Now as for years our first 
for 1949 consideration is to give the 
~ quality and service we would 
" Quantity 1-23 24-98 99-up like to receive if we were still 


2 Ib. pkg. with queen $3.85 $3.70 $3.50 


3 Ib. pkg. with queen 4.85 4.70 4.50 on the receiving end. 





1-24 25-99 100-up 
Queens only 1.25 1.20 1.15 
For queenless packages deduct the —— pkg. — — — = re 
price of queen. Packages are ship: 4-Ib. pkg. with queen 6.70 6.35 6.00 
ee “ens poe } 5-Ib. pkg. with queen 7.80 7.40 7.00 
— Extra queens 1.40 1.30 1. 
Terms: $1.00 per package when or- For. qnoauaas Ba Any 
| der is booked, the yy deduct price of queen 
rior to ; 
ee ae ak in order at any Never any on = fal wom 
time prior to actual shipping with po ge Re Ry aon pod 
on selents Gas See: rival, full weight. Satisfaction guar- 


e bd e anteed. 

Girardeau Apiaries WE Plant 
(Successors to M. Pettit) o Ibe an 

Tifton, Ga. Rt. 2 HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
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